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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Chenille 


Chainette 





COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist. 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Knot, Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns- 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 





* CATERING EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER * 


EUREKA 


We offer first quality 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at 
substantially below manufacturers prices. Warp & 
Weft Yarns in Mercerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Ny- 
lon, Orlon, Wool Metallic, Boucle & Specialty yarns. 
Sunfast colors, washfast colors & natural on origi- 


nal Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Your name and address puts you on our free mailing list 


SILK e WOOL e METALLIC YARNS 


For the first time we are able to offer these expen- 
sive yarns at low, low prices. Our get acquainted 
offer features these exclusive yarns in a special 
package— 


10 Lhs. of these expensive yarns 
from our Special stock for $20.00 
Postage extra 


(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three 
times this price. This offer is made with an unconditional 
Money, Back Guarantee.) 





EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York 11, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 








4 HARNESS 6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 
Quick Folding — Sturdy 


Ideal for School and Home 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Designer and builder of 


Looms for the handicapped 
Folding looms 
Jack looms 
Draw looms 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 








You will find 
answers to 
your weaving 


problems in 


Handweaver 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Fawcett. Ine. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 






Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


Loome 


*% LECLERC Model j-420-B. Good all purpose table looms 
with four harnesses and 20” weaving width com- 
plete with canvas aprons, 15 dent reed, 600 wire 
heddles, reed hook and 1 boat shuttle. Shipping 
wgeht—40 Ibs. $68.00 plus shipping charges. 


Other models available. 


% ARTCRAFT Hand operated . . . no treadles. Several models 
priced from $23.50 up, plus shipping charges. 


% MISSOURI Table Models. Ideal for therapy. Levers for op- 
erating the harnesses for both right and left side. 
Models starting $77 plus shipping chgs. 
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%* GOLDEN 

RULE cellent for learning basic principles of weaving. 
Make many useful articles. $28.85 plus shipping 
charges. 









Two harness looms with 14” weaving space. Ex- 


Also Hooked Rug, Tapestry and Folding Looms 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 


pm 
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e Worsted Yarns 





e Linen Yarns 





© Woodpecker 
@ Textbooks 


e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 






@ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 






e Heddles @ Bobbins 
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Alb 


1950 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


has been a source of handweaving information which is as valuable now as when it first 





appeared. 


Subscribers continually assure us how much they enjoy browsing 
among their old issues of Handweaver & Craftsman and frequently finding the answer to a 
weaving problem. 


There is useful information in all of the previous issues and these 
long winter evenings present a wonderful opportunity for you to check your file of Handweaver 


& Craftsman and to fill in any numbers you may not have 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER ON THE PREVIOUS ISSUES 


1950 through 1955 (23 issues) $18.50 postpaid. 
The regular price on these 23 issues is $29.50. 


Any four back issues now $4.50 
Except Winter 1957 which is out of print 


Single copies are $1.25 
Except the first 3 issues of 1950 which are $1.50 each. 


Your check or money order should accompany all orders 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 
OR 9.2748 
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NOVELTY YARNS 


Ilundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


" 20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


Cover. The cover design combines 
strands of man-made yarn with sym- 
bols of the basic components of the 
various man-made fibers. Yarn, cour- 
tesy of Eureka Yarn, 109 West 24 
Street, New York. Cover designed by 
Robert Foster. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on ¥2 lb. tubes. 
* 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beamiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 
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Write today for set of free samples 


Handweaver & Craftsman, editorial, advertising and circulation offices, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748. Published—the 15th of January, April, July and October— 


by Handweaver & Craftsman, Inc., at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. Copyright 1959 by Hand- 





weaver & Craftsman, Inc. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. Entered as second class 

matter at Kutztown, Pennsylvania, July 3, 1951, under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription 

rates: United States and possessions and Canada, $4.00 a year. Single Copies $1.25. Pan 

Ametene and foreien, $1.00 a pons exit. Mary Alice Smith, editor and puldisher, James Dept. C 

). McVey, advertising manager, rt Foster, art and production consultant, Ethel J. . : 
Kleinhans, circulation manager, Dorothy Bryan, contributing editor. Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


conlinues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





FOR 

THE 
PERFECT 
LOOM .... 





Jack-Type four harness loom 
Only 44" high. Light in opera- 
tion. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 


Standard and Folding counter- 
balanced looms, table looms, 12 
iS and 16 harness looms also avail- 
able. Write for further informa- 
tion, 


LECLERC 





Horizontal 


warping mill. 
Transfers warp directly on 


loom. Very fast action. 
Write for details 

We help with easy shipping 
instructions anywhere. 

Send for free literature 
WISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA and agents list. 











STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


* 
2 Ply 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound 


Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 


© 
Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


non-tarnishing metallics and 


Distributors of 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 


J q 
ame Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 


yarns 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


The vear 1958 was an important one for handweavers 
and for textiles in general, with a heightening interest in 
textiles in interior design. And 1959 will be better. The 
flexibility of textiles in modern interiors is of increasing 
importance and more handweavers are working with ar- 
chitects and interior designers on textiles designed as an 
integral part of the interiors of the building, whether for 
a home or for business. With the increasing interest in 
remodeling older houses and apartments it has been 
found that textiles can cover a multitude of architectural 
sins, which otherwise would be costly to eliminate. 


a 

More and more handweavers are finding work in the 
textile industry. Designing on the loom is recognized for 
its convenience, flexibility and economy and is again an 
important factor in the textile industry. As to qualifica- 
tions for weavers desiring to enter the textile industry— 
here is some advice from the head of a successful sales 
agency. The weavers must understand thoroughly the 
possibilities of the handloom, must be willing to work 
within the limits the industry imposes and must be free 


from “temperament.” 
Q 


Many signs point to this focus on fabrics, to quote 
from the Art Institute of Chicago’s announcement of 
four textile exhibitions which opened the new year there. 
Now at the Institute are the following: engravings on 
fabric ; tapestries of I:gyptian children ; Swedish Textiles 
Today ; and Anything but Silk, fabrications in unexpect- 
ed materials from many lands. A series of popular lec- 
tures on textiles was scheduled which will continue 


through January. 
Q 


Visitors to New York will be interested in the new 
Design Center at 415 East 53 Street. Here, in excellently 
designed installations, may be seen the newest develop- 
inents in materials for home and office furnishings, with 
attention paid to craftsmen as well as manufacturers. A 
new display, including textiles, by the Artist-Craftsmen 
of New York, is now on view. New materials, the direc- 
tors of the new center note, often are used first by artists 
and craftsmen and their work in such materials is sig- 
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nificant for industry. The Design Center is open to the 
public without charge Monday through Saturday from 
10:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M., Wednesday until 9 P.M. 


ad 


Textiles are almost non-existent in the 20th Century 
Design exhibition now at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. There are a few samples from the original 
Bauhaus weaving workshop by Anni Albers and others, 
a recent tapestry by Mrs. Albers in dark tones with 
metallics, a tablecloth by Dora Jung with a linear design 
in natural on black linen. The only American pieces are 
one of Thelma Becherer’s transparent wall hangings of 
clear plastic with reeds, hung against a black wall which 
did nothing for it, a black and white wall hanging in mo- 
hair and nylon by Franklin Colvin and a handsome rug, 
by John Ferren, handknotted for V’Soske, which intro- 
duced a little color—a yellow, rust and black design on a 
natural wool background. 


Perhaps this is not too unusual because woven textiles 
did not have the importance in the earlier years of the 
20th century that they now have. The increased emphasis 
on better textile design is a fairly recent trend, beginning 
with printed fabrics. Emphasis has now been shifted to 
woven fabrics not only in Sweden, as noted in the cata- 
logue comment on S:vedish Textiles Today but in textile 
centers generally. Handweavers had and now have an 
important part in this movement. 


of 


Weavers’ guild bulletins that come into this office 
grow more and more interesting. They reveal great ac- 
tivity and serious study directed toward improvement of 
standards—all to the good for the weavers and the gen- 
eral public who buys their work. One suggestion we be- 
lieve would benefit both the guilds and others who read 
their bulletins—always have a name and address to whom 
interested persons may write. Many of the inquiries will 
no doubt result in benefits to guild members. 








Southern California Conference 
A Dramatic Presentation of Handweaving 





“The most exciting handweavers’ 
conference I ever attended and the one 
where I found the most ideas.” This 
comment was echoed by many of the 
more than 600 who registered for the 
first conference sponsored by the 
Southern California Guild of Hand- 
weavers held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium and the Wilton Hotel, Long 
Beach, March 22-23, 1958. In addi- 
tion to those registered for the confer- 
ence, several hundred persons saw the 
exhibits on Sunday when the confer- 
ence was open to the public for a small 
fee. Since the conference opened with 
the beginning of spring, the theme 
chosen was “Springtime Casts A 
Spell.” 

More than 2,000 textiles were on 
display, the result of an invitation to 
weavers throughout the state to par- 
ticipate, either as individuals or with 
guilds, classes and other organized 
groups. Planned to present dramatic- 
ally the scope of interest and the 
achievements of California weavers, 
the conference presented the work of 
professional weavers, home weavers, 
teachers and their students and thera- 
pists. 

The executive planning committee 
for the conference was composed of 
Dorothea Hulse, chairman, Mary E. 
Snyder, co-chairman, Marguerite 
Robertson, Mary S. Hense, Helen 
Klotz, Lee Burnett and Kathryn Joul- 
sohn who headed the principal com- 
mittees. The idea for a state-wide con- 
ference had originated with this group, 
who began discussing it three years 
before when it seemed somewhat of 
a visionary venture. Early in 1957 the 
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Winner of both juried and popular award for group exhibits at the Southern 
California Conference. Modern house in miniature with handwoven textiles 


entered by Foothill Weavers, Pasadena. 
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Guilds and study groups presented handweaving in cleverly designed displays 
at the Southern California Conference. Above. A scene from the past, arranged 
by a study group in the Los Angeles Area. Below. Colorful handbags and aprons 
from weavers in the Covina area of San Gabriel Valley. 
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Above. Lower left, best from public schools, yardage by Lynn Larson. Most 
original in show, hanging by Clara Straight. 


Below. Left to right, casement by Hazel Harrod ; screen, Beryl Ferguson; 
best m show, drapery by Marion Stewart. 
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plan came up for discussion with the 
Guild, whose president, Mrs. Rebecca 
Scott, supported it. The Board voted 
to sponsor the conference and ad- 
vanced $150 for working capital. 
Guild members served as chairmen and 
members of several other working 
committees. 

Following the conference, commit- 
tee chairmen summarized their pro- 
cedure in reports and made recom- 
mendations, growing out of their ex- 
perience, for the next conference which 
the Guild expects to hold in 1960. 
They hope that their experience will 
aid other groups who are planning 
various types of conferences. 

Contributing greatly to the excite- 
ment were the displays prepared by 
26 guilds and study groups, each built 
around a definite theme. The plan was 
suggested by Miss Snyder, who also 
served as exhibit chairman. It was felt 
that such a plan would result in more 
interesting exhibits than those pre- 
sented by miscellaneous collections of 
weaving. The guilds who followed the 
plan won high praise for their ingenu- 
ity. 

The Foothill Weavers, Pasadena, 
won all the awards for their miniature 
modern house: for the best develop- 
ment of a study project, best use of 
color, best use of space, and most un- 
usual development of a theme, as well 
as the People’s Choice, determined by 
visitors’ votes. Other themes which 
were cleverly presented were the ice 
cream parlor, the old-fashioned bath- 
room, the patio, the study in crackle 
weave, an exhibit of pillows, the dress- 
making shop, and a special showing 
of bags and aprons. 

The Southern California Guild, 
thought to be the largest organization 
of its kind, presented its members’ 
work in 27 booths, showing approxi- 
mately 500 entries ranging from at- 
tractive pot holders to exquisite silk 
yardages by George Wade, set at 70 
to 100 to the inch, and 10-harness 
blouse yardage in a lace weave with 
coin dot design by Bertha Marshall. 
Table linens ranged from 2-harness 
mats to a 16-harness linen dinner cloth 
and napkins by Mattie Newman and 
multiple-harness linens by Fred Penn- 
ington of Des Moines, lowa, an as- 
sociate member. An unusual number 
of tapestries and wall hangings were 
entered, including traditional tapes- 
tries in clear jewel tones by Tilly 
Lorsch. 
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Alice Matson, current president, 
was chairman for the Guild exhibit 
and the work of its out-of-state asso- 
ciate members and Northern Cali- 
fornia entries. Associate members 
from Arizona, Iowa, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Wisconsin and Washing- 
ton were represented. As a whole the 
display was characterized by new and 
imaginative use of 2-harness weaves, 
a growing interest in multiple harness 
techniques, a general improvement in 
the use of color and a wide variety of 
techniques. 

One of the popular attractions was 
the Mary M. Atwater collection which 
was housed in a room separated from 
the rest of the exhibit. On view for the 
first time were some of the original 
drawings, drafts and plates made by 
Mrs. Atwater for The Shuttle Craft 
Book of American Hand-Weaving. 
Visitors were admitted in small groups 
to allow leisurely examination. 

The public school display was col- 
lected by Ethel Wardrop, a_well- 
known Los Angeles high school teach- 
er whose pupils have won many Na- 
tional Scholastic awards. Alice Estes 
of the Long Beach board of education 
handled the adult education booth. The 
Occupational Therapy Society of 
Southern California, under the chair- 
manship of Angeline Howard and 
Harriet Zlatalovick, had a valuable 





Best contemporary design, Gail Redfield, Purdue University, associate. 


working exhibit, with patients demon- 
strating especially built equipment. 
Juanita Lickers from the Indian Cen- 
ter aroused great interest with her 
looms and collection of prize-winning 


rugs. Russell Groff, Santa Barbara, 
was chairman of the unaffiliated 
weavers, who sent in many interesting 
pieces. 

After much investigation and dis- 
couragement it was found that knocked 
down redwood booths could be rented 
from the Boy Scouts of America. John 
Robertson arranged transportation, 
assembly and rental at a minimum 
cost. The use of uniform display booths 
with special lighting gave a profes- 
sional look to the exhibits. Exhibitors 
also had the benefit of suggestions 
from two professional display men, 
Maxwell Hawker and Bernard Kester, 
a service which resulted in well-organ- 
ized and visually satisfactory displays. 

Commercial booths were regarded 
as an important part of the conference, 
since part of its purpose was to bring 
weavers and suppliers together and 
many weavers have little chance to 
visit suppliers. Twenty-three firms 
were represented including those sell- 
ing yarns, looms and accessories and 
books. Marguerite Robertson was 
chairman for commercial displays. 

More than 80 awards were given 
in a wide variety of classifications. 
Members of the jury faced an ex- 
tremely difficult task, considering the 
number of textiles involved. They 
selected only pieces for awards; all 
work sent in was accepted. Choices 
were made according to a point sys- 


ets 
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tem, devised by Mrs. Hulse, with each 
juror rating each piece according to 
originality, correct use of technique, 
color, suitability of material to pur- 
pose, good organization, craftsmanship 








Outstanding entry in the fashion 
show. Wedding dress woven and made 
by Lynelle Grant. Warp and weft were 
14/1 warp twist spun silk, set 40 to 
the inch, tabby on twill. 


and aesthetic satisfaction. Style was 
an added qualification for fashion show 
awards. It was believed that this sys- 
tem would result in the fairest possible 
judgments and would save time if 
properly understood. Sheets with rat- 
ing points were prepared for each 
classification merely as a convenience 
and time saver for the judges. Mem- 
bers of the jury, individually, marked 
sheets by entry number and a com- 
mittee tabulated the results. Where no 
one entry had a majority vote, the 
articles having the highest number of 
points were revalued. The exhibits 
were judged after being hung, a prac- 
tice which is not considered desirable 
to continue. 

The best of show awards for Cali- 
fornians were won by A. Marian 
Stewart of Scripps College, for a case- 
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ment, which also won the Handweaver 
& Craftsman prize, and E. & J. Napol- 
itano for a wall hanging. Special 
awards were added for Mrs. Witten- 
berg of Barstow for a wedding certifi- 
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cate and Tillie Lorch for Gobelin tap- 
estries. For out-of-state associate 
members The People’s Choice award 
was won by Mr. Pennington of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for his linen damask. 


Fabrics by Mrs. Hulse. Above. 
Drapery fabric of wory ribbon, che- 
nille in ivory, white and pale avocado 
green. Rayon boucle shots, ivory 
wound with 64-fold gold metallic. 

Below. Casement of natural wheat 
colored linen, cross bars of aqua and 
charcoal. 


Members of the jury were: tech- 
nical, Cay Garrett, Maria Kipp, Alena 
Reimers and Harriet Tidball; color 
William Webb, Martha Pollock; 
fashion show, Mrs. Art Linkletter, 
Mrs. Charles Luckman and Winifred 
Tonkin. Mary S. Hense was chairman 
of the judging committee. 

Seventy garments were entered in 
the Fashion Show, coming from mem- 
bers of different groups who partici- 
pated in the conference. It was a 
smoothly running performance with 
sruce Melin, a professional stager of 
amateur fashion shows as commenta- 
tor. Garments were well woven, well 
styled and well tailored, according to 
Kathryn Joulsohn, chairman, and de- 
served professional presentation. De- 
tailed information about each entry 
on the program was greatly appreci- 
ated by the visiting weavers. Listed 
for each garment were the name of 
the weaver, the tailor or dressmaker 
(often the same), the model, sett, 
warp, weft and weave. Weavers also 
appreciated the opportunity to ex- 
amine the garments closely, with an 
opportunity to feel the fabric, as the 
models circulated among the luncheon 
tables after coming down the runway. 
All applications for entering the show 
had to be in by March 1, complete with 
all the information listed above. 

Garments were identified by num- 
bered cards, one for the model to car- 
ry (also used as identification by 
judges) and one, with number and de- 
tailed information, for the commenta- 
tor. Garments were checked in at the 
hotel early and prepared in order for 
judging. The Fashion Show started 
on time at 12:15. Piped-in music add- 
ed to the pleasure, arranged by May- 
nard Baker, husband of a member. 
Garments of fine quality, cooperation 
from everyone concerned and models 
who followed instructions were re- 
sponsible for the successful show. 

Advance planning and completely 
cooperative committee chairmen and 
members were responsible for the suc- 
cess of the conference, according to 
Mrs. Hulse. Choosing chairmen and 
committee members is the most im- 























portant job of the sponsor since upon 
their enthusiasm, experience, and 
ability to get along with people the 
success of the enterprise will depend, 
as well as the pleasure and satisfaction 
of working on such a project. 


The place for such a conference 
must be chosen with care. The Long 
Beach Municipal Auditorium was 
chosen for six good reasons: easy ac- 
cessibility by bus, car, plane and train ; 
adequate hotel accommodations near 
at hand, at special rates, with a suit- 
able dining room for the fashion lunch- 
eon ; a large exhibit hall capable of ac- 
commodating 96 10’ x 10’ booths, 
plus a stage area; adequate parking 
for 600 cars; no charge for the non- 
selling exhibit areas ; furnishing with- 
out charge by the City Convention 
Bureau of advance notice cards, bro- 
chures and printed programs in color 
as well as registration and identifica- 
tion cards and tags and a typist on 
opening day. Only in a municipal 
building in a city catering to conven- 
tions would such services be available. 

Announcement of the conference 
was made well in advance. In Septem- 
ber, 1957, Ella Hartfelder, mailing 
chairman, sent out cards to guilds and 
study groups, followed by colored 
brochures in October. Early registra- 
tions poured in. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Guild permitted the insertion 
of information sheets in The Tte-up, 
Guild publication, which saved con- 
siderable postage. Grant Hand Weav- 
ing Supply Company and Robin & 
Russ also sent brochures to their mail- 
ing lists. 

Registration, under Hazel Herrod 
and Norma McCartney, was one of 
the most important phases of the con- 
ference. The Long Beach Convention 
Bureau said that the work was handled 
better than by any other convention 
group meeting there. Advance pro- 
cedure included typing and_ filing 
cards, as registrations came in. Then 
name tags were typed and attached to 
a long piece of fabric in alphabetical 
order, ready for the opening day. With 
this procedure, two people were able 
to handle more than 600 registrants 
in two hours the opening morning. 


The charge for the conference was 
$3.50, including all lectures and the 
Fashion Show luncheon. The com- 
mittee suggested a charge of $4.50 
another year as for this conference 
unexpected expenses, such as watch- 
men, insurance, audio systems, etc. 


used money which should have been 
added to the jurors’ and speakers’ fees. 


The luncheon and the barbecue 
supper for the workers were planned 
by the chairman, Marie Simpson. She 
obtained attractive menu covers with 
California scenes from United Air 
Lines. Favors were pencils from the 
Southern California Guild and a memo 
pad and poem from Mrs. Hulse. Table 
decorations were baskets of yarn 
flowers, planned and made by a com- 
mittee headed by Tusnelda Ericksen. 
They were given to the Guild Ways 
and Means Committee after the lunch- 
eon and were sold, along with other 
articles, for the benefit of the Guild. 

A group of hostesses for the exhibit 
hall was under the chairmanship of 
Anna Marek. Their duties were to 
welcome people and answer questions. 
Howard Hulse, John Robertson, Ren 
Dow, and Al Joulsohn were the offi- 
cial hosts, whose job was to make the 
men feel at home, greet everyone and 
help with the admittance and seating 
at the fashion show. 

Mrs. Marek’s committee also passed 
out the give away bags of favors and 
advertising. These had been procured 
and stuffed by a committee headed by 
Gwendolyn Shields and Jean Crary. 
Mrs. Shields contacted over a hun- 
dred firms, and the contents of the bags 
were very interesting. 

The decorations were unusually 
beautiful. Helen Sparks, chairman of 
all decorations, Olive Van Fleet, and 
Nell McClure, outdid themselves with 
a riot of cymbidiams, orchids and ca- 
mellias from the Arboratum and the 
Descanso Gardens. Mrs. Va. Fleet 
made a huge spider web, with a large, 
shiny black spider, for the foyer. This 
was labeled ‘““The First Weaver.” 

Arrangements for the program were 
in charge of Mrs. Hulse, Miss Pollock 
and Miss Snyder. William Webb, 
textile designer, was the Saturday 
afternoon speaker, and gave an un- 
usual talk on the development of de- 
sign. Saturday evening Aylsworth 
Kleihauer from the Los Angeles board 
of Education gave a talk on his ex- 
periences in India and Japan as a 
Fulbright fellow. He illustrated this 
with beautiful slides. Wonderful fab- 
rics from his collection were model- 
ed by Mrs. Kleihauer. 

Frances Crosby was responsible for 
assembling the awards which were 
given by individuals and firms inter- 
ested in developing handweaving. 





Demonstrations in charge of Helen 
Klotz were planned for every hour on 
the hour for the time allotted but a 
tight schedule was not kept because 
setting up equipment and questions 
from the audience took more time, in 
some cases, than planned. Demonstra- 
tions were set up on 18” risers rather 
than on the stage. Chairs were placed 
at one side and the audience could 
stand on the other. It was an advantage 
to be able to see all sides of the demon- 
strations which included three methods 
of warping, card weaving, stick weav- 
ing and making lampshades. However, 
other demonstrations were spotted all 
over the hall—in guild booths where 
the demonstrations did not detract 
from the displays. Tapestry weaving 
was set up in the special tapestry 
booth. Demonstrators in the booths 
not only could answer questions about 
their work but also about the booths. 
Demonstrations for several different 
weaving techniques were set up on 
12” risers. Some demonstrators 
brought samples of their finished work 
which . created interest. Spinning 
proved to be popular. Two important 
considerations in planning demonstra- 
tions are the general interest in the 
subject and the ability of the demon- 
strator to work before a crowd. It is 
also necessary, Mrs. Klotz pointed out, 
to have your plans as flexible as possi- 
ble. 

Miss Snyder’s recommendations 
were as follows: Send out announce- 
ments early and follow with complete 
information regarding chairmen, 
standards, rules, exhibits, space as- 
signments, available and 
judges. 


services 


Send registrations forms early ask- 
ing for information about exhibits and 
number of reservations for events. 
Early notifications of displays is im- 
portant in order to make floor plans. 
Encourage questions from _partici- 
pants in order to clear all points before 
the opening day. A special registration 
service for exhibitors in advance of 
the opening day would be helpful, 
since exhibits are set up in advance, so 
that arrangements may be made for 
services, payment of fees and all neces- 
sary information. 

The point system of judging worked 
well, according to Mrs. Hense, chair- 
man, although some things might be 
done differently in the future. Under 
this system each judge worked with 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Circuit Riding Weavers 


Like American churches in pioneer 
days, handweaving has developed its 


circuit riders, who travel from group 
to group giving instruction which 
found it difficult to 
Few of these travel- 
ing teachers have covered as much of 
the country as Dorothea Hulse of 
los Angeles, and her assistant, Mary 
EK. Snyder of Pasadena, California. 


have 
find elsewhere. 


weavers 


Last year they conducted work- 
shops in New York City, Rochester, 
New York, Washington, D.C., Ithaca, 
New York, at the York State Craft 
Fair, and at Montana State College, 
sozeman, with stops in between. 

Mrs. Hulse will return to New 
York in the spring for a workshop at 
Mrs. Myra R. Young’s Handweavers’ 
Studio. She will be the luncheon 
speaker at the conference for hand- 
weavers of the Middle Atlantic States 
at Philadelphia, sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers 
and will conduct a workshop for that 
guild. 

Her travels began as a student at 
earlier weaving workshops including 
those conducted by Mary M. Atwater 
and at Osma Gallinger’s National 
Conference of Handweavers. Later 
Mrs. Hulse assisted Mrs. Atwater at 
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one workshop and from 1950 on 
taught at all but two of Mrs. Galling- 
er's conferences. 

She first became interested in hand- 
weaving in the early thirties, when 
she was employed in the department 
of Oriental art at Bullock’s depart- 
ment store, Los Angeles. This depart- 
ment adjoined the handweaving de- 
partment operated by the Rundstrom 
family. She began to take lessons 
from Mrs. Ethel Rundstrom and later 
studied under other weavers. She 
brought to her weaving a background 
of art, from classes in art and textiles 
in school, where she specialized in 
Oriental art. She later took museum 
study courses in Oriental and Chinese 
art. She now has a well-chosen col- 
lection of Oriental pieces. 

In 1954, she began conducting her 
own workshops and was so well re- 
ceived that she has been invited to 
return many times. Each year she as- 
sembles as many as 50 new projects. 
Some are weaves she has developed 
herself and others standard drafts 
which have been given a new inter- 
pretation, either her own or by an- 
other weaver. For her own files, she 
has printed work sheets on which she 
records the draft, yarn 


and color 


Left to right, Mrs. Edith Carrici, 
Pocatello, Idaho, Mary E. Snyder and 
Dorothea Hulse at the Montana State 
College weaving workshop held at 
Bozeman last summer. 
specification and treadling order plus 
the name of the weaver whenever it 
has been developed by others. To this 
sheet she attaches a woven sample. 

During the course of the workshop, 
the mornings are devoted to weaving, 
the students progressing from loom 
to loom until they have worked on all 
of the projects. At the end of the 
period, each has a 4 x 4 inch sample 
along with complete directions. After- 
noons are devoted to a half hour 
lecture on design and texture, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
period and individual consultations. 

In 1934 Mrs. Hulse opened her 
own studio in Los Angeles and has 
woven professionally and taught ever 
since. She has produced a wide va- 
riety of both fashion and decorative 
fabrics, many commissioned by Holly- 
wood celebrities. Besides the well- 
known Robe, she wove material for 





Symbolic panel, The Wilderness, 
woven by Mrs. Hulse for Cecil de 
Mille after she appeared as a spinner 
in The Ten Commandments. Pattern 
from Mayan Codex, symbol of pas- 
sage of man across the earth, supplied 
by Mary M. Atwater. Technique— 
Atwater pocket trick. Rocks and bark 
from The Wilderness set. Slub linen 
and jute. 


i 











Above. Fabrics by Mrs. Hulse. Sheer gold evening stole. Warp: gold 
cotton double “o” sewing thread. W eft : size 64 Metlon, unsupported. Woven 
in goose-eye. Eight yards long, 42 inches wide, so sheer it can be pulled 


through a wedding ring. 


Below. Fabric of wory ribbon, chenille in pale shades of lime and dull 
yellow, silk warp. Shown in California Designed 1957. 


the costumes worn by Mona Freeman 
in The Egyptian and Susan Hayward 
in Bathsheba. Along with several 
other handweavers she learned to 
spin so that they could appear as the 
spinners in The Ten Commandments. 

She has been active in weavers’ or- 
ganizations and is a charter member 
of the Southern California Guild. One 
of her principal activities for the 
guild has been the chairmanship of 
the Atwater Memorial Committee 
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which is now engaged in classifying 
and mounting the many samples of 
textiles and drafts which Mrs. At- 
water assembled during her years of 
weaving and which the guild pur- 
chased, with the help of contributions 
from other groups. It is being pre- 
pared for permanent display. 

(An article on The Robe appeared 
in this magazine in Summer 1953 and 
on the activities of the Southern 
California Guild in the Winter, 1958, 





issue. ) 

Miss Snyder now operates a year- 
round weaving school, teaches weav- 
ing in adult education classes in Pasa- 
dena Junior College and keeps two 
agents busy selling her custom-woven 
stoles, dress lengths and tablecloths. 

Her school, equipped with 30 looms, 
has been housed since 1955 on the 
first floor of a large 2-story house 
adjoining her studio. Here, two days 
a week, she gives individual instruc- 
tions to both beginning and advanced 
students. The method she uses is 
planned to take into account the 
average adult’s desire to launch im- 
mediately on a specific article and the 
student’s real need to gain, first, an 
understanding of the elements in- 
volved. 

Like other teachers of adults, Miss 
Snyder has found that, as a rule, 
“they have to get placemats, skirts 
and stoles out of their systems” be- 
fore they are willing to devote time 
and effort to serious study. When 
this desire is too strong to be divert- 
ed, she permits them to start on spe- 
cific articles while endeavoring to 
broaden their concepts. 

For beginners who are willing to 
curb their impatience and for those 
who, through their first efforts have 
come to realize the need for broader 
understanding, Miss Snyder combines 
instruction in drafting and draft 
analysis with the weaving of a series 
of samplers planned to demonstrate 
the versatility of a number of weaves, 
including both 4-and &-harness. 

In addition, she conducts a monthly 
forum for her students. A_ specific 
problem is discussed at each session. 
During the summer of 1956, she in- 
augurated a series of workshops 
which have become an annual event. 

Miss Snyder began weaving purely 
for pleasure in 1926. Four years later 
she was in business, selling largely, 
she says, to support her looms. She 
has produced fabrics both for whole- 
sale markets and for her own shop. 

She is a former president of the 
Southern California Guild of Hand- 
weavers and during her term in 1949 
she started the monthly bulletin now 
known as The Tie-Up, which has 
many subscribers outside California. 


California Workshop 


The Southern California Hand- 
weaver’s Guild will sponsor a weaving 
workshop for members and associate 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A Quilted 
Double Woven 
Baby Blanket 


Quite out of the usual run of baby 
blankets is the quilted, double-woven 
blanket illustrated here, woven for 
her great-niece by Mrs. Mildred 
Schenck of Topeka, Kansas. The 
draft is her own, developed from the 
beginning with the help of Mrs. At- 
water’s Shuttle-Craft Book of Amer- 
ican Handweaving. 

The blanket is woven on a 10- 
harness loom and the quilting is done 
in the weaving. Since Mrs. Schenck 
felt that often ribbon bindings did not 
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match the quality of weaving, and 
also that they wear out quickly, she 
decided to weave a binding in the 
same color as the blanket but in a 
single weave. 

Although Mrs. Schenck has been 
weaving for three years she does not 
consider herself an experienced weav- 
er. However, she is constantly trying 
out techniques new to her with inter- 
esting results. She started to work on 
a 2-harness loom and soon wanted 
four harnesses. Her husband, Clyde 
Schenck, a practicing attorney, is a 
wood worker by avocation. He added 
the harnesses to her loom and since 
then has made many accessories for 
her looms, which she herself has first 
made in the rough. Many of her 
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ees 


ideas have been shared with fellow 
members of the Topeka Handweavers 
Guild and others. 

She has had no formal instruction, 
except in a workshop conducted by 
Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. She has learned from 
books, with much help from Osma 
Gallinger’s The Joy of Handweaving, 
and from guild members, who are or- 
ganized to give each other practical 
help. 

Directions for the blanket are as 
follows : 

Number of Heddles: 200 on 
Harness 1, 301 on H. 2, 200 on H. 3, 
286 on H. 4, 200 on H. 5, 76 on H. 6, 
200 on H. 7, 38 on H. 8, 42 on H. 9, 
57 on H. 10. Total 1,600 heddles. 











Material : approximately | 4% pounds 
Fabri by Bernat for warp and weft; 
8 ounces lamb’s wool roving for pad- 
ding. 

Sett: 2 ends to a dent in a 20 dent 
reed or 4 threads to a dent in a 10 
dent reed (40 ends to inch in 40 inch 
reed). 

Treadling : Quilting treadles 11 and 
12 are — in ee ae (12), 
2,3,4,5.6 7,831,243 4 
8; eaiie 3 and 4 ihe an insert 
roving; repeat from (12) 4 times. 


(11), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1, 2, 3,9, 5, 


6,7, 10; 3 and 4 any roving; (11), 
2 4,485,725 1239 £62, 
8; 3 and 4 vse roving; (11), 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7,8; 1,2, 3; 4 3, 6 7, Ste 
and 4 insert roving; (12), 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 3 and 
4 insert roving; (12), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


7, 8; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 3 and 4 
insert roving. Repeat from beginning 
to end of blanket, approximately 60”. 

Blanket binding: Warp and weft 
same yarn as for blanket. 40 ends 
sleyed 2 to a dent in a 15-dent reed. 
Threading, tie-up and treadling 
shown in lower right-hand corner of 
drafts. This is not a double weave. The 
binding was sewed on without turning 
under the edges. 

The blanket was dry cleaned be- 
cause it was to be moth proofed. Mrs. 
Schenck thinks washing might make 
it fluffer and improve the appearance. 
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Adjusting 
the Draft 


By BERTA FREY 
















































































At top, Draft C 
Middle, Draft B 
At bottom. Draft A 











These samples are woven with ®& 
20/2 cotton sleyed at 40 ends per 
inch, using draft in Fig. 1. Note the 
difference in fabric with such a slight 
<4 change in treadling. 


When we are new weavers a draft 

is a mysterious and a valuable thing- 
a key to all the wonders of weaving. 
After we have woven for a longer time 
and have met many drafts, each one 
seems to assume a personality and is 
an individual to be shunned, to be 
liked or possibly to be loved: 

It is after knowing many hundreds 
of drafts and working with them for 
years that we come to consider them 
as tools. We know them well enough 
that we can see their faults and their 
possibilities and we can use them in 
many ways to do many different jobs. 

I have long said, and I still main- 
tain that if I am to be limited to one 
draft for the rest of my life, I'll choose 
rosepath. There are so many things 
for which it can be used and so many 
ways in which it can be woven. But 
fortunately there are many drafts that 
are as versatile, or perhaps even more 
sO. 

When I was a new weaver, honey- 
Fabrics woven in honeysuckle, using 


Treadling B, Fig. 1, reading down, 
drafts C,B,A. 








Fabrics woven in honeysuckle accord- 
ing to drafts at Fig. 1, reading down, 
C, B, A, using treadling A. 


suckle was the most popular draft 
and I sometimes think that it still is. 
Some of the newer weavers love to 
boast : [have never woven honeysuckle. 
And that reaction is perfectly normal ; 
like charity, many sins have been com- 
mitted in its name. It is not that there 
is anything wrong with honeysuckle 
—what is wrong is with the weavers. 
We keep on doing the same old thing ; 
we use it chiefly as a Colonial overshot 
and just because we change the color 
or size of the warp yarn, or do some- 
thing which we think is new with the 
treadling, we have not really changed 
its character. 

At A of Fig. 1, is honeysuckle as 
it is most often written. The largest 
group of warps in a block is the 3-4-3- 
4-3-4-3 to make an overshot of seven 
ends. But suppose we leave out one 
pair of warps as at B, or two pair as 
at C and weave these not as Colonial 
overshot drafts but as purely structure 
drafts. We will weave with only one 
weft yarn instead of the two that we 
have always thought we must use on 
honeysuckle. Weave it in twill: 1-2, 
2-3, 3-4, 4-1 and it becomes an entire- 
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holstery. 


Another way to use the honeysuckle 
draft effectively is to use four different 
yarns in the warp. Do not change the 
draft, but place a different yarn on 
each harness. In the piece illustrated 
No. 3 perle cotton is used on the first 
harness; a narrow flat ribbon on the 
second harness; and a heavy cotton 
and rayon novelty mixture in two re- 
lated colors on the third and fourth 


Honeysuckle woven 
with four different 
warp yarns. Draft in 


ly different fabric in appearance. An 
even more interesting treadling 1s: 
1-3, 2-3, 2-4, 1-4. 

It is almost axiomatic that we sley 
20/2 cotton at 30 ends per inch, but 
crowd the warp to 40 ends per inch 
and the resulting fabric is much more 
interesting. It is a fine, closely woven 
fabric of many uses. I did this fabric 
first for slip covers, but it would make 
equally good-looking summer suits. In 
heavy yarns, the fabrics are just as 
good; the point is to sley the warp 
very closely to make a firm fabric. In 
the proper yarns, the heavy editions 
can be used as draperies or as up- 
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Figure 1. 
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harnesses. The four yarns are closely 
related in color but do not match ex- 
actly. This is mostly a problem in 
warping (see Handweaver & Crafts- 
man page 32, Winter 1950-51), for 
almost invariably the fabric is better 
looking if it is woven in tabby. A fancy 
treadling will compete with the fancy 
yarns to the detriment of both. De- 
pending on the yarns and the reed 
used, this sort of fabric will make 
either drapery or upholstery. 

Instead of shortening the group of 
seven ends, let us lengthen it to 11 or 
more. The draft will look like A in 
Fig. 2. When we look at this draft, 
the most obvious thing about it is 
that the group of 11 ends will result 
in much too long an overshot. We can 
tie down the overshot by changing one 
of the ends on harness 4 to harness 
3 as at B, Fig. 2. Or, we might have 
tied down with the two fours that are 
checked. Like the shortened versions, 
this draft will make almost anything 
from sheer lacy stoles to sturdy up- 
holstery, depending on the sley and 
the yarns used. 

But suppose we do not tie down the 
long overshot. It is still a most versa- 
tile draft. Of course, we will not use 
the 3-4 nor the 1-2 combinations in 
weaving this draft. If we can arrange 
our treadling so that harnesses 3 and 
4 are used alternately in the treadling, 
that part of the draft will weave in a 
tabby stripe. There are several pos- 
sibilities ; 1-3, 2-4, 2-3, 1-4 is the most 
obvious order of treadling, but not 


ithe most interesting one. I prefer to 


use; 1-4, 1-3, 1-4, 2-3. When using 
this elongated version of a draft, it is 
better to start and end with the 3-4 
combination as shown at C, Fig. 2. 
This will insure a better selvage. 

In light weight yarns (the inevit- 
able 20/2 cotton at 30 ends per inch) 
this fabric is a lace-striped dress ma- 
terial. With slightly heavier yarns and 
the judicious use of a few novelty 





ends, it becomes a casement cloth. 
When worked in 6-strand floss, it is 
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It was during the first World War 
that a friend showed me a beautiful 
Rodier scarf that she had bought in 
Paris some ten years earlier. Of 
course I had to know how it was 
woven and immediately set about 
analyzing it. Imagine my surprise to 
find that the draft was essentially the 
one I had worked out. Rodier had 
used all one size of yarn but two 
shades of one color. 

Right after the war, when Amer- 
ican mills began to produce more 
elaborate fabrics again, I saw this 
same cloth in many guises. Sometimes 
it was in fairly coarse wool and dull 
colors for men’s coats and sometimes 
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Detail of fabric woven on draft similar to that at Figure 
4. Six-strand floss at 20 ends per inch for both warp and 
weft in an 8-harness arrangement. 
’ ‘ FIGURE + 
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very good for drapery. Mrs. G. G. 
Weaver of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers did some beautiful 
table mats in a heavy linen—there 
were two bands of lace at the top of 
the mat and one at the table edge. The 
whole center was tabby and there were 
tabby hems on the ends. 

Fig. 3 shows the working diagram 
of a corner of some handsome draper- 
ies. They were done on an 8-harness 
loom and used the 6-strand floss. The 
draft at Fig. 4 was not used as it is 
shown here, but was adjusted to make 
the groups and to fit the width. The 
draft given here is merely the basic 
arrangement with the tie-up and the 
basic treadling. 

I still stick by my guns—no weaver 
who has woven more than a year has 
any business doing honeysuckle in the 
traditional way. But if the draft can 
be adjusted so that the resulting cloth 
is not so obviously honeysuckle, it 
is a most valuable asset. And if the 
newer weaver does not want to break 
her vow not to use that hackneyed old 
draft, any Colonial overshot type of 
draft may be adjusted in similar ways 
to do widely different kinds of fabrics. 
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Another basic draft that I like to 
use is one for an 8-harness loom. 
Probably I like it as much for its story 
as I do for the fabric itself. 

Many years ago, and for some wild 
reason, | got the idea that I wanted to 
do a fabric that would really be a dou- 
ble cloth but not the usual two-layer 
sort of double cloth. I wanted one 
cloth of very heavy yarn that would 
interlace with a fabric of fine yarn so 
that it would look like a single fabric. 
At odd times for two or three years, 
I used dozens of sheets of graph paper 
and miles of sample yarns until final- 
ly after many hours of disappoint- 
ments and frustrations, I arrived at 
the white wool fabric and the draft 
shown at Fig 5. The black squares on 
the draft represent 18/2 worsted and 
the stars represent some hand-spun 
wool from Canada. A 12-dent reed 
was used with two fine yarns and one 
heavy yarn per dent. For a more 
smoothly flowing draft, I transposed 
harnesses 3 and 4 with harnesses 5 
and 6, as shown at Fig. 6. This chang- 
ed the tie-up but not the treadling. 
For a short while, I felt very smug 
and self-satisfied. 



























































in fine soft worsteds for women’s 
wear, sometimes in closely related 
colors and sometimes in contrasting 
colors. Occasionally stripes were in- 
troduced in the warp by eliminating 
one of the shades, or introducing a 
third one. But always the fabrics were 
done on the 8-end repeat in one or the 
other of the two treadlings shown at 
Fig. 7. Really the treadlings are just 
a slight variation in the order of using 
the treadles. In Fig. 7, the tie-up has 
been slightly rearranged so that the 
diagram will look more orderly. 

This past fall, I met my fabric again 
and most unexpectedly. A friend was 
restoring an antique chair. Before she 
arrived at the original upholstery, she 
found five layers of fabrics. One had 
been put on top of another for nearly 
a hundred years. The fourth layer 
down was a patch-work covering in 
what is usually known as the crazy 
quilt design. One of the pieces in this 
old patch-work upholstery was exact- 
ly like mine, done in two sizes of yarn 
and two sedate shades of gray! Evi- 
dently this fabric is one of the stand- 
ard designs to be found in the archives 
of almost any mill. Like Paul Revere 
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silver, the design is good enough to 
be used in any age and can be most 
exciting in contemporary 
colors. 

Margaret Moon, Middletown, New 
York, has used the draft like the orig- 
inal Rodier one in both arrangements 
of treadling, but using four colors in- 
stead of two for suit materials. She 


yarns and 
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FIGURE 5 
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FIGURE 6 
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Left. White wool fabric, heavy and 
light yarns interlaced. Draft, Figure 


. 


Right. Fabric by Margaret Moon 
woven on original Rodier draft in 
heaz y yarns with chenille trim. 
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FIGURE 7 
i! ] | x x 
as 
= 
1 | x 
has used the longer draft (sometimes for the fabric used as backing for the 


six in a group and sometimes more ) 
in hard twisted cotton with a bit of 
gold crossing the squares and gimp 
for heavy yarn to achieve most satis- 
factory bag material. Again she used 
it in heavier yarns with chenille for 
the trim an‘ all in a dull gold color 
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pipes in a church organ. 

Today when the trend in hand- 
woven fabrics is toward simple yarns 
and elaborate techniques, a basic draft 
can be stretched or shrunk or re-ar- 
ranged indefinitely. There is little 
really new in an art so old as weaving. 





A wool scarf woven with treadling A 


of the Rodier draft shown at Figure 





The most exciting 


fabrics are likely 
to be the old familiar designs in mod- 
ern dress. 


Miss Frey, whose studio is at 
Woodstock, New York, is now teach- 
ing weaving classes sponsored by the 
Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen. She 
is the author of Designing and Draft- 
ing for Handweavers, published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Miss Frey will teach at her Wood- 
stock studio July 27 through Septem- 
ber 4, except for the week of the 
York State Craft Fair at Ithaca, 
August 17-21, where she will partici- 
pate in the weaving workshop. She 
will teach at the Summer Craft 
Workshop sponsored by the Pi Beta 
Phi School and the University of 
Tennessee at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
June 15-July 21 and will be at the 
Brookfield, Connecticut, Craft Center 
September 14-25. 
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Planning Fabrics to Meet Tailors’ Requirements 
By DOROTHY BRYAN 


+ To the custom tailor, the choice 
ot the fabric is as important to the 
success of a garment as skillful work- 
manship. Before he lays pattern to 
cloth, he must consider a number of 
factors so that the garment will be 
suited to a specific person for a spe- 
cific use. These are factors which the 
handweaver who wishes to turn the 
product of his loom into a well-tailored 
garment needs to keep in mind while 
his textile is still in the planning stage, 
according to Irma Hazard of the Haz- 
More School of Dress, San Francisco. 

During the 28 years she has con- 
ducted the school, first in partnership 
with Mildred Moore, and alone since 
1932, she has given short courses to 
handweavers and other home sewers, 
as well as complete tailoring and dress- 
making courses for the trade. Her ex- 
perience with handweavers, who have 
come to her to learn to tailor garments 
from their own textiles, has developed 
in her an interest in handweaving and 
the problems of the handweaver. She 
has learned that handweavers don’t 
necessarily take into consideration all 
these factors. In fact, she explains, 
“Some think of all of them, others 
think of part, and there are those who 
think of none at all.” 

As a result of these experiences, 
she has a fund of advice and sugges- 
tions for handweavers who would 
tailor their own fabrics. Tailoring, of 
course, can best be learned from an 
expert, but, for those who find it im- 
possible to take such instruction, this 
article will deal with the planning of 
the textile. 

With one exception, all of the fac- 
tors the handweaver needs to con- 
sider, when planning a textile, are the 
same as those a tailor seeks in a power- 
loom fabric. They are a matter of 
choice and judgment and are con- 
cerned with relating the design ele- 
ments of the textile to the person and 
occasion when the garment is to be 
worn, so that it will give maximum 
satisfaction in appearance and wearing 
quality. The one exception, as every 
weaver knows, is that the handwoven 
textile should have individuality. 
While there is no object in duplicating 
textiles available in the stores, Miss 
Hazard advocates avoiding extremes 
so that the garment can be worn with 
joy and comfort throughout its life- 
time. 
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Of the elements that go into the de- 
sign of a textile, the fiber, construc- 
tion and color come directly under the 
control of the weaver. He may do the 
finishing or turn it over to a processor 
for pressing, fulling or felting, what- 
ever effect is desired. All of these ele- 
ments should be combined to give the 
finished fabric the “hand” and the 
“look” most suitable for the proposed 
garment. Miss Hazard defines the 
hand as the “feel and the drape of the 
cloth” and cautions the weaver to be 
alert to the differences between hand 
and look. For example, some fabrics 
may both look and feel rough whereas 
others may look rough and actually 
feel soft because of the spin of the fiber 
and the construction of the weave. 

When relating the elements that go 
to make up a textile for a specific gar- 
ment, Miss Hazard lists eleven points 
to consider. 

1. For whom are you planning a 
garment? Aman? A woman? A child? 
In general, firm weaves are most suited 
to men’s clothing, while soft, light 
textures are best for children and 
those for women range in between. 

2. Type of garment. A dress? A 
coat? A suit? For a dress, the textile 
needs to be lighter and softer than 
for coat and suit material, firmer for a 
suit and bulkier for coats. 

3. The occasion. The weaver needs 
to plan the textile so that it will be 
suitable for the occasion when the gar- 
ment is to be worn—sports, evening, 
general use, etc. He needs also to con- 
sider the extent of the wardrobe. If it 
is to be the one and only coat, strong 
colors should be avoided. 

4. Age of wearer. Infant? Child? 
Teen-ager? Matron? Old Lady? The 
firmer and bulkier fabrics are best 
reserved for the teen-ager and young 
matron. As one gets older and older, 
one should go back more and more to 
the softer, lighter textures of child- 
hood. The nubby, heavy fabrics will 
make a woman who is old and bent 
look older, as if the weight of the fab- 
ric were pulling her to the ground. 
Colors, however, should not be those 
of childhood, but darker and more 
subdued. 

5. Figure of the wearer. Short? 
Medium? Tall? Too Thin? Too Fat? 


Body defects? Slender people with 
average height have more leeway in 
choice of fabrics. In general, it is well 
to avoid calling attention to figures 
that deviate in any way. Heavy tex- 
tures make extremely thin people look 
weighted down and fat people look 
thicker. Stiff fabrics add angles to the 
bulges that fat people already have. 

6. Personality—type. Feminine? 
Masculine? Dainty ? Carefree ? Taking 
into consideration age and size, the 
more feminine or dainty type of person 
looks best in softer fabrics while the 
severe or masculine figure requires 
firmer textures. Small people and those 
with good figures look well in bright 
colors. Vibrant colors on a dull person 
tend to make her look duller. Fat peo- 
ple are best in dark colors ; at least they 
won't look any bigger. 

7. Relation to wardrobe. Will it go 
with the clothes you already have, or 
will it be a stranger in your closet? 
Try to weave something that goes well 
with what you have. Don’t go wild 
so that you have to buy all new acces- 
sories. 

8. Seasons and current modes. 
Keep in mind the weight and color 
most suited to the season. Watch fash- 
ion magazines, store windows and gen- 
eral fashion trends. 

9. Construction details. Since con- 
struction details are so important and 
so many need to be considered when 
planning a_ textile, Miss Hazard 
couldn’t cover the subject in a single 
paragraph. 

As a general rule, she doesn’t 
recommend that the average home 
sewer make a man’s jacket. She be- 
lieves that very few women sew well 
enough and points out that in first 
class tailor shops, no woman is ever 
employed to tailor men’s jackets. A 
man’s jacket must have lapels, collars, 
pockets and sewed-in sleeves, all of 
which require expert tailoring. 

For those who feel competent to 
do the job, or who may wish to have 
a tailor make up their textiles, she 
emphasizes that a _ suitable textile 
must have a certain elasticity, along 
with firmness, to tailor well. She 
recommends 100 per cent good wool 
because a man’s jacket has to be shrunk 
at certain points in the process of 
tailoring. The collar must be pressed 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Indian Textiles from Ecuador 


Handsome textiles woven by Ecua- 
dorian Indians, trained on a project 
sponsored by the International Labor 
Organization, were on display at the 
United Nations headquarters in New 
York in October and November. Some 
60 pieces with designs adapted from 
ancient Indian motifs were shown, in- 
cluding wall hangings, bedspreads, 
rugs, shawls, ponchos and handbags. 
The exhibition was presented with the 
cooperation of the delegation of Ecua- 
dor to the United Nations. 

Some 40 Indians of the Salasaca, 
Otavalo and Quechua nations are now 
at work at the Casa de la Culture Ecua- 
toriana in Quito which was established 
in 1954 as part of the Andean-Indian 
program of the United Nations, the 
ILO and others of. its specialized 
agencies, with contributions from the 
governments de- 
signed to raise the standards of living 
of some 7,000,000 Indians in the High 
Andes of Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru. 


concerned, and is 


The director of the weaving project is 
Jan Schreuder, Dutch painter and 
designer who has had two successful 
art shows in New York. 

Andean Indians are descended from 
the last free tribes to be absorbed into 
the Inca Empire, 50 years before the 
Spanish conquistadores arrived. A 
proud and hardy people, they have 





Wall hanging, design adapted by Mr 


lived on the Andean plateau for 500 
years. 

Mr. Schreuder is a firm believer in 
authenticity of design and materials. 
[t is particularly in the area of design 
that he has made his greatest contri- 
bution in helping the Indians recover 
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of the remarkable decorative 
patterns used by their ancestors during 
and before the Inca Empire. Ele is an 
amateur archaeologist and has found 
many of the motifs used in the textiles 
in old bits of Inca pottery, jewelry, 
textiles and beads that he discovered 
in ancient graves throughout Ecuador. 


some 


. Schreuder from pre-Columbian motif. 


Mr. 
Ecuador 


fell in love with 
went there more 
than 15 years ago with the Shell Oil 
Company which at the time was inter- 
ested in exploring the country’s oil 
possibilities. When Shell abandoned 
the project he stayed on and opened 


Schreuder 
when he 


an art school in Quito. In the mean- 
time the U. N.’s specialized agencies 
and the Eucadorian government had 
launched the Andean Indian mission 
under ILO coordination. 

When the weaving project was first 


suggested, the question of using 


mechanical looms to produce tweeds 


Wu 


’ 


. 
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An Otavalo Indian weaving a wall 
hanging with pre-Inca design. 


and other fabrics on a purely com- 
mercial basis was advocated by some 
of the Mr. 
Schreuder opposed this strongly for 
that the 
Indians’ inherent creative ability could 


agencies concerned. 


several reasons. He felt 
be developed to good advantage, em- 
ploying remnants of their old skills. 
They were, moreover, far from ready 
to work in any factory-like enterprise 
which was completely foreign to their 
way of living. They had long been ac- 
Native 
materials were not suitable for pro- 


customed to home industries. 


duction of tweeds or similar materials 
and imported yarns were too expen- 
tor 
rugs and the type of wall hangings 
displayed. 

At the Textile Handicrafts Center 
in Quito, he has been able to put into 
practice many of the theories he had 
developed about the Ecuadorian 
Indians as craftsmen. He believes the 
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sive. Native wools are excellent 
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Method of making knots for rugs. 


Indians are basically creative. He 
found evidences of this in the colorful 
fajas (handwoven belts ) that they use, 
in the embroideries of the Salasaca 
Indians and in the ceramics of the 
Indians of the eastern part of Ecuador. 

The origin, significance and cultural 
relationship of the designs selected by 
Mr. Schreuder are discussed and ex- 
plained carefully to his Indian crafts- 
men. They show enormous curiosity 
about their own history, of which they 
have been pathetically uninformed. 

These Ecuadorian textiles are 
woven of native materials: wool from 
the alpaca and the vicuna—cousins of 
the llama of Peru; cotton grown in 
the High Andes. The local wools are 
dyed in fast vegetable dyes. At least 
three shades of brown are obtained 
from fresh walnuts. For instance, the 
light brown dye used on many of the 
ponchos and other articles exhibited 
was obtained from green walnuts. Mr. 
Schreuder has helped the Indians re- 
cover some of the lost art of dyeing 
employed by their forebears of the 
High Andes. The rich red ochre or 
rust color seen in other pieces comes 
from a reddish moss found in Ecua- 
dor, which the Indians call “rumi 
Barba.” 

The black wool is obtained from 
black sheep, and the creams and whites 
are unbleached wools from white 
sheep. The light natural wools become 
warmer and darker with age. No na- 
tural wools ever seem “dead.” 

A greenish dye is obtained from an 
Ecuadorian Andes roadside plant 
called the chilca, a plant with yellow 
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Alfonso Muenala, Ecuadorian mas- 
ter-weaver, who works at the ILO tex- 
tile center in Quito. 


flowers. The dye obtained from it has 
beautiful tones. To obtain a soft gray 
from the chilca dye, iron sulphide is 
added. 

However, not all the colors are ob- 
tainable from local dyes. For instance, 
cochineal—a beautiful red dye obtain- 
ed from an insect that infests cactus— 
is no longer easily obtainable. Some 
shades of red, green, blue and other 
yarns are imported. 

The textiles are woven in an inter- 
locking tapestry technique, also used 
by Pre-Columbian Indians. Mr. 
Schreuder introduced the 2-harness 
loom, although the first Indian weavers 


on the project insisted that nothing 
could be done with it. They had been 
using four and six harness looms for 
different tyes of work. In the villages 
the Indians use the backstrap loom 
and produce beautiful textiles. No slits 
are found in these modern tapestries 
although slits occurred in Pre- 
Columbian weaving, which were usual- 
ly sewed together. Weaving the first 
tapestry on a 2-harness loom took four 
months. Now the weavers finish pieces 
of the sizes shown in the exhibition in 
eight days. 

All designs are woven by following 
a full scale cartoon drawn by Mr. 
Schreuder. He makes no designs on 
squared paper and nothing is drawn 
on the warps. The weavers work on 
the wrong side but all ends are fasten- 
ed in. Many persons prefer hanging 
the tapestries wrong side out because 
of the textured effects of the design. 
All designs are woven in although it is 
difficult to persuade many people that 
they are not embroidered on the cloth. 

The simplicity of the designs from 
ancient motifs is appealing. However, 
the technique permits the weavers to 
create designs of any degree of com- 
plication. Many of the abstractions 
found in Pre-Columbian textiles and 
other art forms are adaptable for fab- 
rics suitable for contemporary inter- 
iors. While Mr. Schreuder has 
done most of the designing, the 


Indians are now beginning to develop 





A rug woven on ILO Indian project 
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their own ideas from traditional motifs 
which they find on treasured family 
possessions. Or they draw their own 
designs in their interpretation of native 
animal and bird forms, or from legends 
of their people. They are discovering 
ihe value of their native traditions. 
Some of the designs which are now 
being adapted for the modern fabrics 
are so old that their origin was lost 
long before the Inca Atahualpa met his 
tragic fate at the hands of the Con- 
quistadores of Pizarro. 

Handspun yarns are used for many 
textiles. The Indians use the Spanish 
type of spinning wheel, which was 
brought into the country with the 
Spanish conquest. On the project Mr. 
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Senorita Evelina Correa, daughter 
of Ecuador's Ambassador to the 
United Nations, wearing a typical In- 
dian poncho, woven by Ecuadorian 
Indians in a stylized fish design pre- 
dating the Inca Empire. 


Schreuder has been able to help the 
spinners improve their yarn and they 
can now spin various sizes and weights 
of yarn according to specification. At 
first when slubs and irregularities ap- 
peared in the handspun yarns, the 
Indians always regarded them as mis- 
takes to be corrected and considered 
the yarn to be damaged but they now 
have been that these ir- 
regularities in the wool help to provide 
interesting textural effects. 


convinced 


The rugs are now woven with double 
Smyrna knots which produce a more 
durable floor covering than that made 
with the traditional loop which the 
Indians had employed. The average 
number of knots is 56,900 per square 
yard. Natural wools are popular for 
rugs. Many of the rugs are woven by 
the Quechuas, an ancient people with 
a long tradition of creative work. 

While some of the Indians on the 
project knew how to weave or were 
familiar with the craft from family 


wo designs from pre-Columbian 
motifs. Below. Vertical warp, cotton 
and wool, figures in brick red on off 
white. , 


weaving, others knew nothing of it 
since their tribes were not weavers. 
However, all seemed to have a native 
facility for the craft and the non- 
weavers became 
about the work. 


most enthusiastic 

One of the exhibitors was Mariano 
Masaquisa. He is a Salasaca Indian 
and comes from what has been con- 
sidered one of the most primitive of 
Ecuadorian tribes. But his artistic tal- 
ents and refinements of feeling are ob- 
vious in the samples of his handiwork. 

Some time ago Mr. Schreuder gave 
him a strip of linoleum and a knife and 
asked him to engrave some of the leg- 
endary figures of his childhood and of 
his tribal lore. Mariano did so, and 
the result has been some remarkable 
modern designs woven into the textiles 
that he and his fellow-trainees at the 
center have produced since 1954. 

The Salasacas at the center have 
contributed many traditional designs 
antedating the Inca Empire and the 
Spanish Conquest. A favorite of this 
tribe is a motif combining a humming 
bird and a mosquito. Other motifs 
favored by the Indian weavers of the 
center are a fish, which is really a 
Manabi pre-Spanish design from Ec- 
another is a 
cross between a frog and a salamander 
or lizard. 


uador’s coastal area; 


The Salasacas who report to the cen- 
ter for the first time have long hair, 
but they soon cut it short when they 
find it gets in their way every time 
they bend over their looms. 

As Mr. Schreuder and his assistants 
discuss with them the designs they 
are working on, the Salasacas learn 
with enthusiasm many traditions of 
their people which were lost in the 
mists of antiquity. And, as they re- 
learn their own history, they translate 
this knowledge into striking designs 
and beautiful colors woven together 
as a harmonious whole. 

Several pieces in the exhibition were 
woven by Alfonso Muenala, an Ota- 
valo Indian. His particular favorite 1s 
a bedspread with a large stylized owl 
in its center. The fabric is alpaca and 
cotton and the light brown dye came 
from green walnuts. 

The owl design was chosen from a 
broken piece of ceramic that was found 
on the Peruvian where the 
Huancavilca tribe lived in times prior 
to the Inca Empire. Young Muenala 


coast 


was enchanted by the owl, and he wove 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Story of 
The Shuttle Shed 


Some seven years ago Leslie L. 
Cate, now proprietor of The Shuttle 
Shed, Ashburnham, Massachusetts, 
started to weave on his wife’s small 
handloom set up in a corner of the 
kitchen. After retiring from a long- 
established painting and decorating 
business he had found himself at 
loose ends with no leisure time ac- 
tivity appealing to him. There was 
then no handweaving business in his 
future nor could he imagine the 
glamorous silk and metallic fabrics 
used by many exclusive dress design- 
ers which he and Mrs. Cate now 
weave, along with fine woolens, 
tweeds and other fabrics. He simply 
wanted something to do in his un- 
accustomed free hours. 

Mrs. Cate had been weaving as a 
leisure time activity for a long time. 
Her hobby developed naturally from 
her business, The Hemstitching Shop 
in Fitchburg, where she stocked a 
variety of yarns and threads. She had 
at one time studied with Miss Kate 
Van Cleve and she had kept up with 
developments in the craft. 

The loom proved so fascinating 
that Mr. Cate plunged headlong into 
weaving, reading avidly everything 
he could find and experimenting with 
all kinds of weaves and patterns. He 
has never had any lessons; his inter- 
est and his determination were re- 
sponsible for his progress. And he 
had a large supply of yarns at hand 
in Mrs. Cate’s shop. 

When he finally began to produce 
fabrics which satisfied him he sent 
some to an exhibition “just for fun.” 





Tartan and tz 
They were accepted, somewhat to his 
surprise, and he received some or- 
ders. He continued to send fabrics to 
exhibitions and orders increased. 

When the business outgrew the 
house, he opened a shop over the 
garage and, when that was outgrown, 
The Shuttle Shed was built. One of 
the requirements for a_ successful 
handweaving business is a shop, in 
Mr. Cate’s opinion. “I will not say 
that a successful handweaving busi- 
ness cannot be carried on in a home 
but to attract the public successfully 
I believe the business should be en- 
tirely outside the home. People hesi- 
tate about going into one’s home, but 
they will go into a shop without 
thinking twice about it.” 

A successful handweaving business 
can be established, Mr. Cate says, if 
one is willing to spend the necessary 


time on it, develop the necessary 
skills and exercise plenty of patience. 
3efore opening a shop one should 
have a fairly good stock of hand- 
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le Shed. 








Leslie L. Cate at work. 


woven materials on hand which will 
require considerable time to produce 
The materials should be expertly 
woven and carefully finished. The 
necessity for proper finishing cannot 
be overemphasized since the finish 
really completes the material. Mrs. 
Cate finishes all her husband’s mate- 
rials. Her methods are described in 
an article in the Fall 1957 issue of this 
magazine. 

The weaver also must establish a 
reputation before opening his shop 
first for quality of material and sec- 
ond for variety on display. Mr. Cate 
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Above. Wool tartans. left to right, Victoria Stuart, clergy, and MacLeod. 
Below. Fashion fabrics with combinations of silk, synthetics and metallics. 
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believes this can best be done by ex- 
hibiting on every possible occasion— 
at fairs, craft shows, fashion shows 
and museums. 

His first prize was won at the 
Fitchburg Museum, right at home. 
Since then his work has been widely 
shown, in craft shows at the Wor- 
cester Museum, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in Smithsonian Traveling 
Exhibitions and in many fashion 
shows. He is a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts and a few years ago 
his weaving was included in the first 
demonstrations of handcrafts at the 
Boston Art Festival in the Public 
Gardens, which attracted some 600,- 
O00 people. 

So far as building up business is 
concerned, he subscribes to the mouse- 
trap theory—if a man can make a 
better one than his neighbor, no mat- 
ter where he is, customers will beat 
a path to his door. And so far the 
idea has worked. 

Top dress designers and others who 
have seen his fabrics in fashion shows 
have come to his shop. A successful 
showing at one fashion show has led 
to invitations to show at others. Some- 
times designers write for samples, 
after having seen his work in an ex- 
hibition. Then they request swatches 
woven for certain desired color or 
textural effects before a final order 
is given. 

At The Shuttle Shed, on Highway 
101, yardage is on sale or orders are 
taken for custom fabrics. Visitors 
always are welcome there and they 
have come from all over the United 
States and from several foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cate do all the weav- 
ing. Tweeds and woolens account for 
their major production but novelty 
fabrics combining silk or synthetics 
with metallic are also well-known. 
They have seven looms, from 10 
inches to 40 inches wide. Their fab- 
rics are 32 inches wide, finished, the 
best width for handweaves in his opin- 
ion. 

He hesitates to call his patterns 
new since there can be little originali- 
ty in a craft as old as weaving. But 
his combinations of new yarns and 
synthetic materials are definitely his 
own. There is no end to experiment 
with yarns and the interesting results 
that can be achieved. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Fabrics from a 
New ‘Type 
Multi-Harness 
Loom 


SUE ARMSTRONG CORY 


When reconstruction was planned 
for the altar of my church, the Jud- 
son Memorial Baptist in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, it was decided that a dos- 
sal and riddle curtains were needed 
and I asked for the privilege of de- 
signing and weaving the fabrics. This 
was a task I knew would challenge all 
my ability and I also knew that | 
would need help. Before the work 
was finished other weavers were in- 
volved in various ways, following 
their unwritten code of “I'll be glad 
to help you.” I also was fortunate 
enough to have the help of a patient 
architect, Albert Dobbins of McEnary 
& Krafft, Minneapolis, and of W. P. 
Leuszler of Kansas City, Missouri, 
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Above. Draft for dossal. Left. 
Threading for side panels (short 
draft). Side sections, 36 inches wide, 
divided 576 threads in 16-dent reed, 
7 harnesses. Plain summer-and-win- 
ter weave. Two 8-inch bands were 
cut from this length, turned to gold 
side for binding center panel. 


Right. Threading for center panel 
(short draft). 32 inches wide, 512 
threads in 16-dent reed, 10 harnesses. 
Short draft—No. 3 of 16 units, 
1,3,2,3, repeat 16 times. No. 4 of 8 
units 1,4,2,4, repeat 8 times etc. No. 
10 linen of two shades used in warp; 
coarse nubby weft alternating with 
gold Lurex. 


inventor of a new type of loom which 
I was permitted to use. Without their 
cooperation I am afraid the planning 
would have been too great a task for 
me, considering my knowledge of 
weaving techniques at the time. 

A lucky combination of circum- 
stances brought Mr. Leuszler’s 16- 
harness, 40-inch True-Shed loom into 
my workroom. By using it and my 
8-harness Gilmore, it was possible to 
set up the entire yardage at one time, 
both the areas of design and of plain- 
woven material. 

Mr. Leuszler had not been a weaver, 
but he became interested in the me- 
chanics of the loom after reading 
Mary M. Atwater’s Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Handweaving. 
Her statement to the effect that mak- 
ing a shed for weaving is purely a 
mechanical operation started Mr. 


Dossal and riddle curtains in Jud- 
son Memorial Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., with Latin and mis- 
sionary crosses, woven im sumuner- 
and-winter by Mrs. Cory. 
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Leuszler on his way to developing a 
multiple-harness loom which could 
be operated with only three treadles. 

The frames in this loom are “free” 
and consequently any frames not 
needed for a particular pattern can 
be lifted out and set aside. These 
frames slide up and down in precise 
alignment guides—each frame _ oc- 
cupying '%-inch space—16 in 8”, so 
you what a beautiful shed 
they will make. Each frame has a steel 
pin extending downward to a revolving 
drum beneath the frames with rows 
of holes corresponding to the pins. 
Tapered plugs are used to make the 
treadling pattern. These, of course, 
stop certain frames from being low- 
ered. This makes the upper shed and 
those frames whose pins enter holes, 
the lower shed. In weaving, the mas- 
ter treadle is pressed down raising 
all frames clear of the drum—Then 
pressure on the treadle at right of the 
master treadle will move the drum 
one step anti-clockwise. The treadle 
at left of the master treadle will move 
the drum clockwise one step. 


can see 


There are 60 rows of such holes in 
the drum, so very complicated pat- 
terns can be plugged in. One other 
control is on the drum. A light ball 
chain passes around a sheave on the 
front of the drum, around pulleys at 
the sides of the frame and across 
above beater. With the drum clear— 
that is, with frames fully raised by 
depressing the master treadle, the 
drum can be rotated rapidly either 
way by a light pull on this chain. For 
instance, if block three is to follow 
block twelve, the transition is made 
rapidly. This chain moves with any 
movement of the drum. 

A sheet of cardboard fastened to 
the upper frame just back of the 
chain can be marked so that an in- 
dicator on the chain will show what 
block of treadling is being woven at 
any time. 

The master treadle operates as a 
lever which, through hinged shafts, 
exerts a direct upward push on the 
heddle frames. The tripper treadles 
are hinged at the front of the loom 
and actuate that rotate the 
drum. Simple adjustable stops are 
provided to limit their movement so as 
to center the drum properly for each 
succeeding shot. 


levers 


Plugging treadling patterns in the 
drum is simple and takes little time. 
The samples being woven now are 
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Above. Front view of True-Shed loom. Below. Back of loom, with double 


beam. 


point twill threading, woven diamond. 
Three different treadlings of sixteen 
rows each were plugged in in less 
than thirty minutes, also several rows 
of tabby to make headings. 

Unit weaves, such as summer-and- 
winter, Atwater lace, etc., are easily 
plugged in. For instance, summer- 
and-winter woven, 2 & 2 is plugged in 
B tabby, first pattern, A tabby, second 





pattern, B tabby. Other blocks fol- 
lowing in same manner. The treadling 
for each block the B 
tabby following the second pattern. 
This same 


reverses on 


3 tabby becomes the first 
B tabby for each succeeding block. 
Thus, each block is complete on four 
rows in the drum— consequently, up 
to 15 separate blocks can be plugged 
in with cach tabby in its proper posi- 
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Summer-and-winter design. 
Each square four threads. 











j ro WS GS Sa oe Ome a ee a | | 
Diagrain for plugging in of drum 
for above pattern. 

Weave Unit 1 as many times as 
needed for end of work. Then units 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 in succession. Then 5, 4, 
3, 2. This makes end pattern. Then 
7, 8, 9, 10 - 9, 8, 7, 11 as many times 
as desired for pattern. Then end 
pattern and Unit 1 to finish. 

All drafts and diagrams by Ralph 
Johnson, member of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Weavers Guild. 


tion in relation to pattern shots. Other 
unit weaves are similarly easy to 
condense to get the maximum num- 
ber of blocks in the drum. 

In weaving, the shuttle is thrown 
and the beating can be done on the 
open shed or as the shed is closed by 
depressing the master treadle. ( Mr. 
Leuszler prefers beating on the closed 
shed.) This pressure on the master 
treadle, while a continuous operation, 
has two phases; first, the frames that 
are down are brought up; then 
enough additional movement to raise 
all frames about a quarter of an inch 
to clear the plugs and at that instant 
pressure with the other foot on the 
trip treadle rotates the drum for the 
next shot. Pressure is removed from 
the master treadle and the shed is 
made for the next shot of weft. 

Another point, the shed stays open 
until closed, an advantage sometimes. 
This loom has other advantages. The 
front beam lifts out of slots, as does 
the cloth beam, the beater lifts up off 
of pivot pins, then by drawing four 
hinge-pins the treadles can be set 
aside, the pivot shaft of the master 
treadle lifted from the notches it fits 
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in. This permits one to sit right up to 
the heddle frames to draw in, and also 
to plug in the drum. Five minutes is 
ample time to open front of loom. 


Reaching in from the side, changes 
in the treadling pattern are easily 
made with work on the loom. With 
twill threading on 16 frames innum- 
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erable variations, can be woven by 
changing a few plugs. This makes de- 
signing on the loom a joy. 

This loom is unique, so much so 
that Mr. Leuszler was granted United 
States Patent Number 2,725,900 on 
it. 

Drafts for the completed project 
indicate the process of dressing the 
loom. While in appearance it may 
look complicated, in reality the se- 
quence of setting up one’s work en- 
tails the same number of operations. 
Since the te-ups on this loom 
are made by placing plugs in the drum 
instead of connecting frames to pedals 
by cords, this step represents an ad- 
vantage for the weaver, particularly 
when using most or all of the 
harnesses. It is easy to see how readily 
the tie-ups can be altered on this 
loom simply by changing locations of 
the plugs. 

The dimensions of the dossal yard- 
age were controlled by the supporting 
wooden structure of the altar. This 
meant any design had to be in pro- 
portion to this size, repeated often 
enough to speak symbolically and 
large enough to be discerned from all 
angles of the sanctuary. 

You will see from the drafts how 
the plain summer-and-winter weave 
was used on two riddle curtains. 
From this original width, two 8-inch 
strips were cut and reversed to use 
as bands on the center curtain empha- 
sizing the gold side of material and 








connecting the three center areas. The 
threads used were a lighter tone of 
red for warp and a nubby darker red 
tone woven with alternate gold Lurex 
for weft. The color falls harmoniously 
into tone of the church carpet. 

Without Mr. Leuszler’s precise di- 
rections and initial instruction this 
piece of work would not have been 
successfully finished. I depended upon 
his interest, his understanding of 
techniques and his ability to graph 
the designs accurately. 





Mrs. Cory joined the Minneapolis 
Weavers Guild in 1946 and since then 
has been an active member. She has 
helped to arrange many displays and 
demonstrations for the Guild, includ- 
ing those at the State Fair, the Build- 
ers Show and the Hobby Show. She 
has been building up a collection of 
weaving, her own work and that of 
weaving groups in the United States 
and from foreign countries, including 
mats from The Camerouns and belts 
from New Zealand, all assembled in a 
room where her loom is in operation 
99 per cent of her working time. She 
has lived in Minneapolis since 1920. 
Her early home was in Oak Park, 
Illinois. After graduation from the 
National College of Education, 
Evanston, she taught kindergarten 
nursery school and teachers’ college 
classes. She always has been inter- 
ested in music and travel and is active 
in church work and with groups such 
as the YWCA and the Camp Fire 
Girls. She has three children and 
eight grandchildren, some of whom 
are interested in weaving and all of 
them in anything that is made on her 
looms. 









































Border pattern with a Chines 
motif, suggestion from Mr. Leussler. 
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The Gordons of Bucks County 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlton R. Gordon 
of Riegelsville, Pennsylvania, who 
operate as The Gordons, Bucks 
County Handweavers, weave for 
themselves as well as for other people. 
The tablecloth illustrated was woven 
to use in the Early American dining 
room in the old farmhouse which is 
now their home as well as their weav- 
ing studio. They exhibited a wing 
chair with handsome gray linen and 
wool upholstery at the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen’s Fair, along with 
examples of their coat and suit mate- 
rials, which have won favorable com- 
ment for their excellent tailoring 
qualities. 

When Mrs. Gordon, a social work- 
er in the field of gerontology, retired 
in 1950, her co-workers gave her a 
small 2-harness table loom to provide, 
they said, occupation for her “later 
years.”’ She always had been interest- 
ed in handcraft but with little time for 
active work in any craft. The donors 
doubtless were surprised when she 
went to work on the small loom, mak- 
ing everything on it she could pos- 
sibly think of and developing a keen 
desire to go beyond its possibilities. 

Mr. Gordon, interested in 
working, 


wood- 


suggested making a 4- 


harness floor loom. With the larger 
loom in operation, they became so in- 
terested that he built a second loom, 
using a design by Forrest Crooks as 
a guide, and he also began to weave. 
They now have two additional looms, 
six and eight harnesses, one a jack 





Section of tablecloth, Bronson lace design for place settings. 
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type, and a horizontal warping reel 
all of which Mr. Gordon has built. 
Mr. Gordon weaving 
woolen suitings, but has done drapery 
materials and linen sport jacket mate- 
rial. Mrs. Gordon weaves mostly 
linens. She often has customers arrive 


prefers 





with an ypholstered dining-room 
chair and a sample ef wallpaper, who 
want table linens in a matching color 
scheme. 

Whether weaving woolens, linens, 
cotton skirt material or other fabrics 
they try not to repeat a design or a 
color scheme. They consult with their 
customers as to preferences and try to 
give each one his very own hand- 
woven materials. 

They full their woolens by the old 
method—tromping in the bathtub in 
soapy water, as hot as the trom- 
per’s feet can stand, using preferably 
Ivory Snow with just enough water 
to cover the material. A little of the 
natural lanolin is left in the material, 
to aid in keeping the press in creases. 
Fach piece is timed separately but the 
average tromping period is from 20 
to 30 minutes (with lunch frequently 
served to the tromper). The material 
is then rinsed three or four times— 
until left. Do 
water for the 


there is no suds not 


squeeze out any last 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Matias Lozano 
Designer|/ Weaver 














A new idea for window treatments 
—handwoven and handknotted blinds 
in open, airy casement fabric effect 
from the looms of Matias Lozano de- 
signer/ weaver for the Lozano-Fisher 
Studios, appeared for the first time 
when he and Arthur Fisher opened 
their new showroom last spring at 64 
East 55 Street, New York. 

Mr. Lozano had felt for some time 
that flat window treatments invariably 
offer the best functional and aesthetic 
solution in contemporary decoration. 
All the 
showroom are flat and in very open, 
airy weaves that permit entry of day- 
light in subdued intensity and create 
a feeling of spaciousness rather than 


window treatments in new 


one of confinement, which often comes 
with an opaque blind. The designs re- 
main open and free in feeling even 
when the colors often are brilliant or 
hot. For the focal point of the show- 
room, he wove a casement blind in 
fiery red stripes combined with pale 
neutrals. This blind illustrates 
the designer’s characteristic technique 


also 


of combining many values of a single 


Reading down. “ Azuretile,” richly 
textured upholstery fabric in dark 
blues, mustard and turquoise with 


Metlon accent. Asymmetric design 
with no repeats. 

Sheer drapery, “Crystal Mist,” 
man-made fibers and clear Metlon 


Mylar film. 
“Driftway,’ wool upholstery, green, 
purple and white staggered stripes. 


back- 


ground. He also employs a wide range 


color, reflecting his Mexican 
of yarn textures and colors to create 
interesting dimensional effects which, 
when used in flat window treatments, 
visually compensate for the lack of 
actual physical draping. 

These two young men opened 
Lozano-Fisher Studios, Inc., in 1956, 
at 18 West 23 Street, for the produc- 
tion of fabrics, studios 
which they still maintain. With the 
growing interest in handwoven tex- 


handwoven 


tiles in interior design, they decided 
early last year upon a move to the 
center of the New York decorator 
market in spite of the fact that they 
were a very young company. 

Matias Lozano came to New York 
from Monterrey, Mexico, some five 
years ago. A graduate of the School of 
Plastic Arts of Mexico, he studied 
painting, sculpture and designing and 
developed some original designs in 
handwoven upholstery, drapery tex- 
tures and bamboo weaves. Arriving in 
New York in 1953 he joined the staff 
of Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc. where he 
worked for three years. As Mr. Fish- 
er explains it, his most important re 
sponsibility with the firm is to run 
“interference” for Mat Lozano, leav- 
ing him as much time as possible for 
designing and weaving. 

His colorful casement blinds were 
chosen by Tom Lee for the first Pan- 
orama exhibit at the new Design Cen 
ter in New York, a special display 
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within-displays where the newest 
trends in materials and their use in 
both home and office furnishings are 
shown, with frequent changes. 

A collection of fabrics designed by 
Lozano and handwoven at the studios 
was shown at the recent Union Dime 
Savings Bank’s textile exhibition. 
These were presented by the Metlon 
Corporation. Among them were 
Athena, a handsome drapery fabric in 
creamy white woven of Metlon’s clear 
Mylar film, raw silk and viscose. The 
sheer Crystal Mist drapery was 
woven of a variety of man-made fibers 
and clear Mylar. A vertically striped 
blind combined bamboo, matchstick, 
cotton, wool, viscose and Metlon in 
olive green, emerald, royal blue and 
periwinkle. He used dark blues, mus- 
tard and turquoise for a handsome up- 
holstery fabric woven of wool, linen 
and cotton with accents of Metlon 
onyx. This was an asymmetric warp 
design with no repeats. A handknotted 
and handwoven blind was draped at 
one side of a reflecting pool, with 
colors blending with George Suger- 
man’s wood sculpture. 

He was one of five leading textile 
designers selected to design fabrics in 
a new medium—yarn-dyed Fiberglas 
(Coro-dyed). He used two color 
schemes, one in shades of natural, 
yellow and light tans and a second in 
darker tones of rust, browns, tans and 
grays called Sahara. These fabrics are 
now on exhibition at the Fiberglas 
Center, 16 East 56 Street, New York. 
The display was designed by Maria 
Bergson. 

(Continued on page 57) 

Reading down. Open casement 
blinds in town house of Mrs. Louis 
Warren. Murray Walter, decorator. 

Detail of handwoven and hand- 
knotted casement blind. 

Section of new showroom. At left, 
vertical siriped blind, white bamboo 
alternating with matchsticks, hand- 
ioom with narrow vertical stripes of 
cotton yarn dyed bright shades of blue 
and green. Above, right, white bem- 
boo slats alternating with reeds im 
wide siripes to give a massive effect. 
Handloomed with cotton, chenille, 
rayon and linen yarns dyed m earth 
tones with accents of orange and 
black. 

Upholstery on sofa, “Desert Sand,” 
in sand and oyster tones handloom 
52” wide, 60 per cent wool, 20 per 
cent linen, 10 per cent each rayon and 
cotton. 
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St. Mary’s 
Weavers 


Centered on one wall of the hand- 
weaving display at the Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition in New York 
last fall was a charming group of 
miniature designs from St. Mary’s 
Weavers, who received a special men- 
tion for ecclesiastical weaving, and 
whose director, Sister Mary Victoria, 
C.S.M., received on honorable men- 
tion for one of her designs. St. 
Mary’s Weavers are now located at 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, 
Bayside, Long Island, New York, an 
institution for convalescent care under 
the direction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, an order of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Weaving at St. Mary’s Hospital for 
Children, under Sister Mary Victoria, 
is offered in the occupational therapy 
department for students in the train- 
ing school for infant and child care. 
This is a one-year course for young 
women to prepare them to care for 
children either in private homes or in 
nurseries in children’s institutions. 
Net only these students but the nurses 
in the hospital, the volunteer workers 
and many of the children are enthusi- 
astic weavers. Fifteen looms are in 
constant use. 

The pieces shown in the exhibition 
were representative of the work done 
by St. Mary’s Weavers over many 
years, which have been distributed 
and sold by various organizations of 
the Episcopal Church. Shown there 
were examples of orphreys and gal- 
loons used for vestments, miniature 
designs for altar pieces, and book and 
Bible markers, one with a bishop's 
seal ; decorative pieces, place mats and 
other household linens made at the 
studio at St. Mary’s Convent, Peeks- 
kill, New York; and woven designs 
made by Sister Mary Victoria for 
Miss Gertrude Whiting who organ- 
ized the Whiting India Guilds. 

Handcraft has long been accepted 
as a valuable activity by the Com- 
munity of St. Mary, which was es- 
tablished in 1865, the first American 
sisterhood in the Anglican com- 
munion. The organization was an out- 
growth of the founding of the House 
of Mercy in New York in 1854 as a 
home for the rehabilitation of girls 
who had been confined to Welfare 
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Above. St. Mary's Weavers have 
made many bookmarks. 

Below. Orphrey for chasuble, stole 
and maniple, 3%” x 45”. Pattern, 
church windows. Warp, Chinese silk 
in six shades of gold and brown. 
Weft, gold rayon. 





Island for a variety of offenses. This 
was the first rescue work of its kind 
for the Episcopal church and one of 
the first such institutions in the Uni- 
ted States. 

A craft program had been in oper- 
ation at the House of Mercy before 
Sister Mary Victoria set up the first 
loom there in 1916. Weaving was 
new to her but she had supervised 
basketry projects and, as did the 
primitive weavers, she saw the rela- 
tionship between basket and cloth 
weaving and proceeded to develop her 
skill. She later studied with the late 
Kathryn Wellman, with Berta Frey 
and at the Westchester Workshop, 
White Plains. 

At the top of the hill approaching 
St. Mary’s Community at Peekskill, 
stands a picturesque stone summer 
house with a quaint wrought-iron 
sign showing a weaver at her loom. 
Opposite in St. Gabriel’s House is 
Sister Mary Victoria’s large studio, 
Where she and St. Mary’s weavers 
worked for many years, which is 
maintained intact and orders are still 
received there. St. Mary’s Convent is 
the Motherhouse for the branches of 
the Eastern Province of the Com- 
munity. 

Weaving classes also were taught 
at St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 
New York, an opportunity school for 
girls conducted by the sisterhood, 
which had developed from the work 
at the House of Mercy. A craft pro- 
gram was important there and Sister 
Mary Victoria taught weaving for 
many years. Now because of changes 
in program weaving is taught only a 
month in the summer. 

Sister Mary Victoria also has been 
the instructor for the sisters from St. 
Mary’s Convent at Sagada in the 
Mountain Province of the Philippines 
who have come to Peekskill to study. 
This is the only branch of the order 
outside the United States and is part 
of the Eastern Province. 

She was associated with the late 
Gertrude Whiting who established the 
Whiting India Guilds in 1927, a pro- 
gram designed to help the women of 
India improve the standards of living 
for their families long before Point 
IV and other United States and Uni- 
ted Nations projects were in exist- 
ence. Miss Whiting was internation- 
ally recognized as an authority on 
iace making and design. She was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
of London, an honorary fellow of the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art and a 
master craftsman of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts. She was 


the author of Tools and Toys of 
Stitchery and A Lace Guide for 
Makers and Collectors among other 
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publications. Laces from her collec- 
tion were on exhibition at the Metro- 
politan at different times. Her sam- 
pler index, containing 144 grounds of 
bobbin lace, using 27 bobbins, was left 
to the Metropolitan and may be seen 
in the Textile Room. These samples 
include European designs from 1912 
through 1917. 

While on a trip to India in the late 
twenties Miss Whiting was so dis- 
tressed by the poverty of Indian 
women she determined to find some 
way to help them help themselves. 
She designed laces and embroideries, 
using many Indian symbols, and sent 
the designs to educational centers 
where the women could be taught to 
make articles which would be saleable 
in the United States. These were sold 
on consignment —and still are — 
through churches, schools and other 
organizations and many thousands of 
dollars have been returned to Indian 
craftswomen. Sister Mary Victoria 
developed designs on her loom which 
later were woven in India. 

After Miss Whiting’s death in 1951 
the work was carried on by the Whit- 
ing India Guilds, Inc. with head- 
quarters at 110 East 23 Street, New 
York 10. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hubert 
has been secretary for the last twelve 
years. 

A wide variety of craft objects is 
now sold on consignment through the 
organization with a return of more 
than $50,000 a year. Some organiza- 
tions send the entire proceeds of the 
sales to the Guilds and in that case 
equipment is purchased for the In- 
dian workers. Three sewing machines 
and two looms have been sent recent- 
ly. 

The Guilds maintain a close contact 
with educational and village centers 
in India and their official representa- 
tives in this country. The organization 
is supporting handcraft and educa- 
tional centers in Gansur and neighbor- 
ing villages near New Delhi. It is 
paying for a 3-year training course 
for an Indian student who will, upon 

(Continued on page 51) 

Designs by Sister Mary Victoria, 
C.S.M. for the Whiting India Guilds. 
Above, “Rose Mallow,” warp, white 
linen; weft, pmk und yellow linen. 
lVoven in leno and tabby. 

Below. Design taken from Indian 
temple window showing two en- 
twined cobras. Cotton warp, weft, yel- 
low linen and silk. Figures in tones of 
brown and tan. 
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EXHIBITIONS « 


JANUARY 


Contemporary Wall Hangings.t Public Library, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 7. 


International Ceramic Exhibition. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Presented in celebration of 20th anniversary of the Ceramic 
National. Spensored jointly by Syracuse Museum, Syracuse China 
Corp. and Ferro Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio. Jan. 23-Mar. 8. 


20th Century Design. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Design 
collection of Museum will be presented in entirety for first time. 


Through Feb. 23. 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. Work in Wood—Furni- 
ture and Design by Wharton Esherick, Through Feb. 15. 


Mississippi River Craft Show. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis 
Tenn. Sponsored by Memphis Branch of American Association of 
University Women. Jan. 31!-Feb. 22. 


Craft Students League of the YWCA. 840 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Spring open house. 6:30-9:30 P.M., Jan. 27. 


Crafts ‘59. Tucson Ariz., Art Center. Represents crafts as art in Tucson 
and open to craftsmen in Tucson area. Showing concurrently are 
Primitive Art and Contemporary Art in Arizona. Through Feb. 15. 


Rocky Mountain Weaver's Guild. Chappell House, Southwest Native 
Crafts Museum, 1300 Logan St., Denver, Colo. Textiles interpreting 
motifs from craft objects in museum collection. Weaving shown 
with object chosen. Through February. 


Gallery of Fashionables. Brooklyn, N. Y.. Museum. Eight costumes 
dating from mid-I8th century to 1910 displayed on mannequins. 
Through Feb. 22. 


Swedish Textiles Today.* Art Institute of Chicago, Ill. Jan. 18-Feb. 8. 


Fulbright Designers.* Columbia, S. C., Museum of Art. Jan. 25-Feb 
15. 


British Artist-Craftsmen.* Natura! History Building, Washington, D. C. 
Through Jan. 31. 


National Ceramic Exhibition.* University of Delaware, Newark. Sixth 
Miami Annual. Jan. 18-Feb. 8. 


Contemporary Finnish Rugs.* National Housing Center, Washington 
D. C. Through Feb. 28. 


Pre-Inca Peruvian Textiles. Delacorte Gallery, N. Y. Through Jan. 30. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Ill. Tapestries by Egyptian Children, Copper- 
plate Printed Cottons, Anything but Silk. Through Apr. |. 


California Design. Pasadena Art Museum. Through Feb. 22. 
FEBRUARY 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen. Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. Co- 


sponsored by Joslyn Art Museum and Midwest Designer-Craftsmen. 
Feb. 17-Mar. 31. 


Florida State Fair Art Show. Fair Grounds, Tampa. Invitational exhi- 
bition by members of Florida Craftsmen. All Handcrafts. Feb. 3-17. 


Desert Weavers Guild. Heard Museum, Phoenix, Ariz. Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Feb. 10-22. 


Arts. and Crafts Exhibit... Riverside Church, New York. 12:30 to 10:00 
P.M. Feb. 1, 12:30 to 6:00 P.M. Feb. 2. 


Artist-Craftsmen of New York. Cooper Union Museum, Annual! exhibi- 
tion. Demonstrations of various crafts. Feb. 5-26. 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. All facets of contem- 
porary work in metal. Feb. 27-May 31. 


God and Man in Art.t Syracuse, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 
1-21. 


Designed in Holland.* State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N. Y. Feb. 1-28. 


British Artist-Craftsmen.* Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H. 
Feb. 15-Mar. 15. 
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CONFERENCES 


Swedish Textiles Today.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. Feb. 
22-Mar. 15. 


Nylon Rug Designs.* State University of New York Teachers College 
Oswego. Feb. 1-22. 


National Ceramic Exhibition.* University of Alabama, University. 
Sixth Miami Annual. Feb. 22-Mar. [5. 


Religious Banners.* Midland, Mich., Art Association. Feb. 15-Mar. 15. 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette Fabrics. Old Slater Mill Museum, off 
Roosevelt Avenue, Pawtucket, R. |. Exhibition from Scalamandre 
Museum. Lecture by John Kent Tilton, director of Scalamandre 
Museum, evening of Feb. 10. Feb. I-Mar. |. 


MARCH 


Fort Myers Beach, Fla., Art Association. Invitational exhibition by 
members of Florida Craftsmen. All handcrafts. Mar. |-I5. 


Contemporary Craft Show and Sale. Art Alliance, Philadelphia 
Penna. Philadelphia chapter acting as host chapter to Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen. All chapters in Guild eligible. Deadline for 
entries Feb. 21 and 22. For information write Mrs. Mary Jane Van 
Istendal, 500 Franklin Ave., West Collingswood 6, N. J. Mar. 3-27 


New York Guild of Handweavers. Cooper Union Museum, New York 
Annual! Exhibit of work inspired by ceramics. Deadline for entries 
Feb. 21. Mar. 7 for one month. 


Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition. Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattie 5. Open to craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. Juried. Work due Feb 
6-7. For information write Henry Gallery. Mar. 8-Apr. 8. 


Old Slater Mill, off Roosevelt Avenue, Pawtucket, R. |. Exhibit of 
products of the California Artificial Flower Company together with 
decorative fabrics from Cranston Print Works. Mar. 7-Apr. 5. 


Contemporary Wall Hangings.t Art Center, Pensacola, Fla. Mar. || 
3i. 


God and Man in Art. Washington County Museum of Fine Arts 
Hagerstown, Md. Mar. 4-31. 


1959 New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition. Currier Gallery of Art 
Manchester. To include all crafts and open to all active members 
of League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Closing date for en 
tries Jan. 28. Pieces will be selected from this exhibition for show 
ing at 1959 Boston Arts Festival. Mar. 4-Apr. 5 


Fulbright Designers.* Smithsonian Institution, National Collection 
Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. Mar. 1-22. 


Burmese Embroideries.* Wilmington, Del., Society of Fine Arts. Mar 
10-Apr. 19. 


APRIL 


Massachusetts Crafts of Today—I959. Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, Mass. Apr. 4-May 3. 


1959 New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition. University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. Open te all members of League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Apr. 8-25. 


New Hampshire Weavers Guild. Lamont Art Gallery, Philips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. Annual exhibition. Apr. 27-May 18. 


National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita, Kans., Art As 
sociation. Work due Mar. 2-14. For information write Mrs. Maude 
Schollenberger, Wichite Art Association, 40! North Belmont Ave. 
Wichita, Kans. Apr. | 1-May 20. 


University of Illinois. Architecture Building Gallery, Urbana. Exhibit 
of members of art faculty who have been absent or on leave. Apr 
12-May 3. 


Contemporary Wall Hangings.t Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. Apr. 15-May 5. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITIONS 


Handweaving in the Women’s International Exposition 
in New York last November attracted large crowds, with 
many of the visitors taking time to vote for their favorite 
pieces. Eighty-two weavers from the continental United 
States, Hawaii and Canada sent in 160 pieces which pre- 
sented a wide variety and excellent quality. The general 
feeling was that this is an exhibition to watch. The fol- 
lowing awards were made by a jury composed of Lili 
Blumenau, Claire Freeman, Berta Frey and Dorothea 
Macomber. 

Best in show and first in finished household articles, 
Mrs. Ernest Dewees, Newtown Square, Pennsylvania, 
for a throw of handspun, vegetable dyed wool in shades 
of natural, soft red and rust, which had won earlier 
awards in Pennsylvania. Handweaver & Craftsman 
award. Second to Miss Mildred White, New York City, 
for a baby blanket. 
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Women’s International Exposition. Above. Drapery by 
Mrs. Ella S. Bolster, Arlington, Va. A first popular 
award. 

Below. Wall hanging, Mrs. Gordon H. Holl, Conway, 
Ark. Third award. 
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Above. Casement, Mrs. F. Berrisford Horn, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. Second best in show and first in household 
yardage. Below. Stole, Carolyn Lewis, New Y ork. Second, 
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FIRST MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


WEAVING SEMINAR 


May 14-15-16, 1959 


The Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers invites all weavers 
in the Middle Atlantic States to take part in a Weaving 
Seminar to be held at the University Museum, Philadelphia 
May 14-15-16, 1959. 
Study Classes 
Workshops Panel Discussions 
Exhibits Style Show 


You cannot afford to miss this seminar 


Lectures 


For information and registration forms write to 


Mrs. Samuel Raymend, 341 So. 26th Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
- 


FRAMES and REEDS 


Write for Price List 

















Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Second in show and first in household yardage, Mrs. 
Berrisford Horn, Minneapolis, Minnesota, for casement 
cloth, with a skipped warp of natural mercerized linen, 
nylon cord and boucle and weft of white rayon nub, dup- 
pioni silk, nylon cord and copper metallic. The pattern is 
called huck raindrops. Coddie Products award. Second 
in this class to a handsome casement of natural linen and 
mohair by Mrs. Hope Munn, Woodinville, Washington. 

Two first awards to Mrs. Jean J. Williams, Oahu, 
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Brown and white tapestry, Mrs. Agnes Aamlid, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Second in class. 
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Women’s International Exposition. Above. First, room 
dividers, Jean J. Williams, Hawaii. 
Below. Section of place mat, Mrs. Dorothy H. Clark, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Hawaii, for a place mat and a room divider. The room 
divider has a spaced warp of perle cotton and rayon in 
shades of green with two yellow threads in the center 
and weft of bamboo and raffia, woven in tabby in plain 
areas and in huck for the raffia blocks. 

Second in household linens: Mrs. Rose Coble, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; third, Mrs. Elsie H. Spencer, 
Maryland. 

First in accessories: Mrs. O. P. Kluepfel, Archbold, 
Ohio, for a brown wool stole with threads of metallic, 
border in Spanish lace. Second to Carolyn Lewis, New 
York, for an extremely smart black and white stole 
with small matching hat, of mohair and wool, set one per 
dent in a 12-dent reed, in plain weave. Third to Mrs. 
Ralph Watkins, Columbia, Missouri, for a wool scarf. 

First in finished apparel: Mrs. Eric L. Weber, Port- 
land, Oregon, for a white wool skirt, with vertical design 
of rectangles in dukagang in the following colors; one 


Jaltimore, 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Wall hanging, Mrs. Mariechen Jackson, Honolulu, 


Hawaii, a first popular award. 
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First award in finished apparel, Mrs. Eric L. Weber, 
Portland, Ore 


row shades of dull green; alternating dull gold and blue ; 
lavender and yellow ; red and blue; red and lavender. The 
tabby weft was silk and the dukagang wool. She used a 
twill treading with the pattern woven right side up in 
order to add texture to the “turnings.” The areas between 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—=mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


IN THE SMOKIES 
Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 


FULL SESSION JUNE 15-JULY 21 
HALF SESSIONS 

JUNE 15-JULY 1 

JULY 3-JULY 21 
FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 





¢ design 

* jewelry 

¢ metal work 

* enameling 

¢ textile 
design 

* weaving 

¢ pottery 





the dukagang rectangles are woven in a combination of 
satin and sateen. Second: Mrs. August Clemons, Balti- 
more, Maryland, for a white wool coat. Third: Miss 
Marion Harding, New Paltz, New York, for a skirt. 

First in apparel yardage: Mrs. Jeannette MacMillan, 
Terrace Park, Ohio; second, Mrs. August Clemons, 
Baltimore ; and third, Mrs. Williams, Hawaii. 

Rugs, first Dorothy O. Gaymer, Detroit, Michigan, de- 
sign in gray and white flossa. 

In an interesting group of wall hangings Mrs. Klara 
Schoenfeld, Ontario, Canada, won first for a wall hang- 
ing in double weave (Handweaver & Craftsman, Fall 
1958, page 33). Two beautifully executed tapestries by 
Mrs. Agnes Aamlid, Cambridge, Massachusetts, won a 
second award in this group. Mrs. Aamlid spins and dyes 
her yarn. Mrs. Gordon H. Holl of Conway, Arkansas, 
won third. The raised design of leaves on Mrs. Holl’s 
white wall hanging is woven in a combination of laid-in 
and pick-up weaves, which she and her husband “stumbled 
on” while experimenting. The loom was threaded 15 per 
inch with a 4-ply white cotton warp, with the weft the 
same. The piece is built on a tabby weave with the border 
of white rayon and silver metallic. The leaves are woven 
of 6-cut white chenille with accent of a white Orlon and 
silver metallic yarn. 

First popular awards went to Mrs. Ella S. Bolster, Ar- 
lington, Virginia, Mrs. Mariechen Jackson, Hawaii, 
Miss Lewis, New York and Mrs. Weber, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Mrs. Bolster’s drapery fabric had a warp of Forti- 
san and weft of silk, cotton, a rayon and gold metallic and 
a cotton and rayon mixture. It was woven in two shades 
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Wives SeStaeteeo+rion 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel « Elastic * Raffia °¢ Plastic 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


Z FIBRE VAIRN CO. inc. _ 


IC Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it’’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 











COUNTRYSIDE’S GUIDE TO BEST WEAVING 
BEST of LOOMS: Le Clere, Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Structo 
BEST EQUIPMENT: Countryside Lease Tensioner and Floor Swift 
BEST YARNS: Golden Rule, Bretton, Tranquillity and Lily Tweeds 
NEW SWEDISH RUG YARN and Holma Helsinglands Linens 
Bernat Fabri and Afghan, ALL GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES. 

BEST FINISHING: NEW SCOTCH GARD GREASE REPELLER and Sylimer 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earle Slason, 5605 West 61st St. Mission, Kans. 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


nstruct ¢ ital sf the beginner and 
fessional progr r » degree; Summer 


n write th 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


5 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





of brown and natural, giving an overall cocoa color. 
Prizes were silver trays. 

Mrs. Jackson’s wall hanging used a Hawaiian figure, 
Manukana or birdman, taken from native prehistoric rock 
carvings. In Finnweave, the warp was natural carpet warp 
with weft of hau fiber (a native tree), cotton rug yarn 
and 1/16” flat gold metallic. 

Among special awards was one to St. Mary’s Weavers 
of Bayside, New York, for ecclesiastical weaving. 

Lack of space prevents mentioning all of the second 
and third popular awards but among interesting pieces 
were the following : 

Room divider by Mrs. Hallie Spurkel, Hawaii with 
warp of 8/2 dark brown cotton and weft of brown candle- 
wick, queen’s palm and fish tail palm fibers with silver 
cellophane. 

Tablecloth in gold threads designed fora golden wed- 
ding celebration and dress material of blue ribbon by Mrs. 
Sue Armstrong Cory, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Tablecloth in silver and white, 10-harness weave, 
Gladys Hoisington, Dayton, New Jersey. 

Place mats, smart design in simple stripes, warp 20/2 
mercerized white cotton, 36 per inch; weft, natural linen 
boucle, fine supported gold and white slub. Mrs. Dorothy 
H. Clark, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Casement cloth in cotton, wool and rayon, open effect, 
natural warp, two green and two brown threads in weft, 
with wide taupe stripe at intervals, with a more closely 
woven white stripe. Doris Coulter, Austin, Texas. 

Some excellent weaving was seen in the booth prepared 
by the craft classes organized by the New York locals of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. First 
awards were given to Rose Tilep, Local 22 for white 
woolen material, tailored into a jacket, to Blarneva Selby, 
Local 40, for a pair of rugs and Esther Silver, Local 124 
for a handmade pottery lamp base and a handwoven 
shade. Alva Sraughn won second for a rug. 

Vivian Miller, New York, was chairman of handweav- 
ing for the Women’s National Institute, sponsor for the 
Exposition. Weavers from New York, New Jersey, and 
Long Island assisted during the show. Mrs. Bolster of 
Virginia aided in hanging the show and spoke on design 
in weaving at one of the lecture sessions. Other speakers 
were Walter Hausner on synthetics and Frances Van 
Hall on the handweaver and the textile industry. 
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Autio-Polkkymen. In com- 
petition for Finnish rug designers sponsored by the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


Colors ranging from striking combinations of ver- 
milion, brilliant pinks and oranges to soft spring tones of 
green and yellow marked the 41 Finnish rya rug designs 
in the exhibition which closed November 30 at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. These designs 
were chosen from those submitted in a competition spon- 
sored in Finland by the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
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“GZ tt of Restle Ld 


NOW! 


Easier to loom, more satisfactory in the finished product ! 


NEW 


METLON 


with MYLAR* 


metallic yarns 


THE NEW METLON TUBE CAN BE USED IN THE SHUTTLE WITHOUT REWINDING 
. most practical; saves times, prevents tangling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 








NEW METLON-with-Mylar HAS EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH, CAN BE USED UNSUPPORTED 
... resists breakage in all weaves; warp or weft. 


NEW METLON- with-Mylar CAN'T SCRATCH, IT’S SOFT AND PLIABLE 
... ideal for all wearing apparel. 


NEW METLON-with-Mylar IS TARNISH-PROOF, CAN BE VAT AND YARN-DYED 
... not affected by carbonizing, vulcanizing, mercerizing. 


NEW METLON-with-Mylar IS GUARANTEED WASHABLE, DRY-CLEANABLE 
... the first metallic yarn Certified Washable 
by the American Institute of Laundering, 


Available in gold, silver and colors through 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH STREET, BOS’ 11, MASS. 


METLON CORPORATION 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
A subsidiary of Acme Backing Corporation 


"DuPont's Polyester Film 
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COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 


USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 

Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 

TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 

Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 






I# not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
New Address 


Samples on request 


312 E. 95th St. 
Dept. H 
New York 28 











CRAFT HORIZONS 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Need'ework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 


Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 








Rug designs from Finland, sponsored by the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Above. “The Haze,” by Lotta 
Ring. Below. “Blush,” Liisa Suvanto. 


pany, Inc., with the cooperation of the Finnish Society 
of Crafts and Design. The collection will be shown at 
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Above. “Northern Lights,” allover design for carpet, 
by Kirsti Rantanen. 

Below. “Early Spring,” rug by Greta Skogster 
Lehtinen. 


selected museums under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Traveling Exhibition Service. 

This exhibition is evidence of the increasing recogni- 
tion by both commercial and artistic enterprises that they 
have a common interest in the creative aspects of modern 
society. It is part of this carpet manufacturer’s continu- 
ing program to survey the activities of designers in those 
parts of the world where original expression is flourish- 
ing. Lowell P. Weicker, president of Bigelow-Sanford, 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


said: “The remarkable quality of the Finnish designs 
symbolizes the imaginative scope of the company’s foreign 
design survey program.” The survey program is an ad- 
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NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 


kk Se gee 
4 ¥ 
Heddle 


Loom 


, 


Side 
View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 
(detached) 





e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 

e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 

e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Distributors wanted. Attractive territories now open. 


ean be done from weaving 











junct to the major activities in style and design that are 
conducted by the company’s own staffs and by consultants 
who are close to home furnishings trends in this country. 

The rug designs are rendered in color with a handwoven 
sample of each. The eight award-winning entries are 
shown in full-scale rugs and carpets woven by the win- 
ning designers. The prize designs were selected by a jury 
consisting of Pierre Bedard, president of the Parsons 
School of Design, and a committee of Bigelow-Sanford 
officers. 

First prize was awarded to Blush, an all-over design 
for carpet by Liisa Suvanto rendered in simple geometric 
effect with vibrant pinks and vermilion. 

To many, the second award, Alladin, by Sirkka Autio- 
Polkkymen, represented the most original design. The ab- 
straction was developed in colors ranging from burnt 
orange, through a variety of reds to a glowing electric pink. 

Other awards were as follows: 

Third, Sunshine in Spring by Eva Brummer, allover 
design for carpet with a motif of related geometric forms 
in pale shades of yellow and green. 


Fabrics from the Kansas Designer Craftsman show. 
Reading down. First prise, fashion fabric by Janette 
McCullough. Gray, brown and black sport coat material. 

Second prize, fashion fabric, True Binford. 
sport material in wool, silk and mohair. 

First prise, upholstery, Nancy Hammers. Brown, yel- 
low and blue Persian wool. 


Gray 
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with a 
label that 
is definitely 
different 


Any reading matter you desire, including your NAME and ADDRESS 
on lustrous woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, printed in black, 
blue, red, green or brown. Makes ideal gift for friend or relative. 


Sizes: #3 (54" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%/_" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print reading matter desired on label. 
State width, color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no 
C.O.D. Delivery about one week. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SU, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 








WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





Fourth, Early Spring, area rug by Greta Skogster- 
Lehtinen, which is considered a fine example of trans- 
forming traditional concepts into a work of marked in- 
dividuality through a balance of color and design adapta- 
tion with colors ranging from sepia to the rich browns 
and from a variety of beiges to pale grays and white. 

Fifth, Northern Lights, allover carpet design by Kirsti 
Rantanen, in a brilliant inter-play of vermilion, orange 
and burgundy tones in large blocks and smaller geometric 
forms, a stylized conception of the Aurora Borealis. 

Sixth, The Haze, area rug by Lotta Ring, woven in an 
irregular block pattern colored in the gentle woodland 
tones of a misty autumn day. 

Honorable mentions were given to Rauha Mari Aarnio 
and to Kirsti Innari-Wingqvist, 

All of the award winners have been represented in 
important Finnish and European competitions and ex- 
hibitions. 





More than 100 examples of both handwoven and power 
woven textiles are included in the exhibition Swedish 
Textiles Today now on circuit to American museums 
under the auspices of The Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was assembled by the Swedish Society for 
Industrial Design and the Swedish Institute in Stock- 
holm, under sponsorship of Sweden’s ambassador to the 
United States, Erik Boheman. Its purpose is to illustrate 
the great versatility of Swedish decorative fabrics with 
special emphasis on their use in modern interior decora- 
tion. Contemporary Swedish design is modern in every 
sense of the word but it has its roots in a strong tradition. 
Extensive industrialization and traditional crafts exist 
side by side in Sweden, particularly in the field of textiles. 
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Rugs in the Kansas Designer Craftsman show. Read- 
ing down. First award, Jayne Ferrin Wolfe. Flossa in 
values of brown and black wool and fur. 

Second, Janette McCullough. Flossa in gold wool. 

Honorable mention and Handweaver & Craftsman 
award, Margaret Johnson. “Tree Moss with Lichen 
Colors.” 
Handwoven fabrics of the finest quality are still being pro- 
duced on looms all over the country and at the same time 
the textile industry is in constant development, with new 
production methods, new raw materials and new aims. 
Four leading manufacturers and 22 noted designers are 
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94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 
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functional design and in the problems of power produc- 
tion. The first effort was directed toward printed textiles. 
Now, however, there is a clear-cut tendency toward 
woven patterns. 

Astrid Sampe, director of the N. K. (Nordiska Kam- 
paniet) Textile Design Studio, was in New York for the 
showing at the galleries in Carnegie Endowment Interna- 
tional Center. She is a most versatile textile designer, a 
pioneer is the use of plastic and glass fibers in Sweden. 
Her Tensolite upholstery was used in the royal coach 
built for the Swedish State Railways in 1952. She is 
equally at home with linen and cotton. Some of the most 
charming fabrics in the exhibition are her kitchen towels 
with colorful designs. She grew up in the Boras textile 
district of West Sweden, familiar with warps and wefts 
long before she studied textile designing in Sweden and 
abroad. Her interest in glass and metal fibers was aroused 

Reading down. Transparent curtain in linen designed 
by Astrid Sampe, produced by Almedahl factories. 

Cotton upholstery fabric, Stobo. Designer, Ranarp. 

Linen and cotton curtain fabric, Stobo, Desiqner, 
Kajsa, All fabrics in “Swedish Textiles Today.” 
Winter 1958-1959 41 
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Handweavers—You'll be interested too. 
We've just seen samples of material woven of our 
IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 


for warp and spun silk for weft. They’re lovely, and we're told are 
wrinkle free, easy to tailor and drape excellently. 


Sample sheet 10c 
J. M. Haystip Zellwood Florida 





27TH ANNUAL SESSION UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 1959 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Main Summer Course July 5th-August 15th 


Including: Painting Music Piano — Choral Singing 
Drama Short Story Playwriting — Photography — Ballet 
Weaving Ceramics Strings and Oral French 


Also Painting Courses: June 22 - July 4, & Aug. 17 - Sept. 12, 1959. 
For particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 





in the United States and Great Britain. 





Twenty-five of the 85 craftsmen whose work was ac- 
cepted for the fifth annual Designer Craftsman show at 
the University of Kansas were weavers and the many 
fashion fabrics were mentioned by the jury as being of 
unusually high quality. First award for fashion fabrics 
went to Janette McCullough and second to True Bin- 
ford; first in upholstery to Nancy Hammers; first, rugs, 
Jayne Ferrin Wolfe, second, Janette McCullough. Hon- 
orable mentions were awarded to Barbara Abegg, plaid 
fabric; Margaret Johnson, rug, Handweaver & Crafts- 
man award; Jay Jungferman, yardage ; and Mrs. Gordon 
MacDonald, sport coat material. 

The “general high quality and technical excellence” of 
work in all mediums was noted by David Campbell, mem- 
ber of the jury, who also, in his catalogue note, said that 
the work would rate high in any national competition. 
Mr. Campbell is executive secretary of the American 


Craftsmen’s Council and the League of New Hampshire 


Arts and Crafts. Other members of the jury were Dr. 
Edward Masek, director of the University Museum and 
head of the art history department and Miss Josie 
Eresch, well-known Kansas craftsman. 

The exhibition was sponsored by the School of Fine 
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Woven drapery by Astrid Sampe for Almedahls. 
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Above. Handwoven kitchen towels, designed by Mari- 
anne Nilson and Astrid Sampe. Manufacturer, Alme- 
dahils. 

Below. “Lemon Drop,” half linen tablecloth designed 
by Astrid Sampe for Almedahls. 


Arts, the department of design, University Extension, 
Student Union activities and Delta Delta Delta 





The Midwest Designer-Craftsmen will exhibit at the 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska, March 17-31. 
Entries were due January 12. Craftsmen in all mediums 
from Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming and any member not a resident in these states 
are eligible. Work will be juried and purchase prizes will 
be given. 
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Court of honor awards at the York State Craft Fair, 
Ithaca. Above. Wall hanging, damask, Margaret Carna- 


han. Below. White wool stole, Helen Bosworth. 

Erma DuChez Holler, Jacksonville, Florida, won the 
llandweaver & Craftsman award for weaving in the 
eighth annual Florida Craftsmen’s State Craft Show at 
the Daytona Beach Art Center. November 13-21. The 
award was given for an evening stole in frosty white, 
very light weight, with a wool and nylon warp and mo- 
hair loop and novelty bronze weft, with a pleasant tactile 
appeal. 

Among awards in the Textiles and Fibers category 
was that of the Florida Federation of Art to Helen Hen- 
derson of Sanford for her translucent drapery material 
Dawn at Sea. This fabric presented a special problem in 
warping, as a crinkled cellophane was used in the warp 
as well as the weft. Margaret Patch of New Smyrna 
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WONDER WEAVE HANDLOOM 


with heddle action 


Ideal for 


Hospital therapy departments © Bed patients @¢ Children 
e Craft and Recreation Programs © Schools 
Suitable for experimenting with colors and patterns. 


The WONDER WEAVE Handloom weaves 28 times faster than 
any frame loom because it weaves 28 strands at one time, not 
just one. Gives wide variety of patterns and colors. 


Send $1.98 check or money order. Postage paid. 
Unconditional Money Back Guarantee 
U. S. Patent 2481955 Dealer inquiries invited 


KARBERCRAFT CO. 
Dept. H-1, P. O. Box 711 Port Washington, N. Y. 





Beach received the Lily Mills award for her linen wall 
hanging which was a study in various textures and 
threads in natural linens woven in inlaid technique. Elsa 
Freund of DeLand received honorable mention for her 
tie-dye panel Birds. Other weavers exhibiting were 
Bertha Anderson and Marguerite Osborn of West Palm 
Beach, Dorothy Fuldner of Lake Worth, Margaret Col- 
lins of Ormond Beach, and Ruth McDonald of Tampa. 


One hundred fourteen entries in various mediums from 
50 craftsmen were included in the show. Selections were 
shown at the Research Studio Art Center, Maitland, in 
December and will go to the Fort Myers Beach Art 
Center March 1-15. Later bookings include the Jackson- 
ville Art Association and other cities. Several museums 
have requested bookings for the 1960 exhibition. 

Florida Craftsmen also will present this eighth annual 
exhibition at the Florida State Fair at Tampa February 
3-17. 

The purpose of the organization is to encourage crea- 
tive craftsmanship through urging high standards and to 
widen public understanding of the role of crafts in the 
present day. 





From January | through February, The Rocky Moun- 
tain Weaver's Guild will exhibit weaving with motifs 
which are an interpretation of Southwest native crafts 
from Chappell House, the Southwest Native Arts Mu- 
seum in Denver, Colorado. Objects which were the 
source of design will be shown with the weaving. The 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


> ed 30” 40” 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has discovered for you 


NEW WEFT MATERIALS 





SEA GRASSES from the South Pacific 
22 vibrant fast colors $1.25 per 1 lb. bundle 
Clear, heavy SARAN 214 inches wide 5¢ per yd. 
samples 25¢ 


545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2, Cal. 





Museum, of which Richard Conn js curator, has a notable 
collection of early Indian and other Southwestern craft 
objects. 





Lectures by Lili Blumenau 


Three lectures on textiles by Lili Blumenau have been 
announced by the Cooper Union Museum, New York, 
which will be given at 6:30 P.M. on the following dates : 
January 9, Tools, Techniques and Materials; January 
16, Styles and Woven Fabrics; and January 23, [nspira- 
tion for Designing. These subjects will be discussed 
against the general background of Textiles through the 
/lges. Her two lectures at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts last fall were of interest not only to handweavers 
but to many persons connected with the textile industry. 
She formerly was Keeper of Textiles for the Museum. 

Miss Blumenau, who teaches weaving at the Fashion 
Institute of Technology, New York, and at her own 
studio, is the author of The Art and Craft of Handweav- 
ing. Recently she has lectured and conducted workshops 
for several weavers’ guilds. She has designed many tex- 
tiles for manufacturers and is currently styling a new line 
of woolen apparel fabrics for Wedgmoor Woolen division 
of Woolmark Corporation. 

An unusual commission that came her way lately was 
designing a multi-colored plaid fabric to achieve a dis- 
tinective brand identity for Scottish Majesty Scotch 
Whiskey which appeared in full color in page advertise- 
ments for the Park & Tilford Distilling Company, im- 
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Fabrics by members of the Draft and Shuttle Guid, 
i.ong Island, New York. Reading down. Linen scarf, 
Danish medallion, leno hem, by Mrs. Alice Matsland. 
Warp and weft 40/2 linen, set 33 threads per inch. 

Place mat by Mrs. Myrtle Schwarz. Warp, cordonnet, 
set 30 per inch, weft, fine cotton rug yarn. Border, cot- 
ton and gold slub. 

Runner used with place mats, original arrangement, 
leno and Danish medallion, warp and weft 40/2 peach 
color linen, also by Mrs. Schwarz. 


porters. Embroidered in gold on the fabric was the head 
of a Scottish king. The embroidery was done by the 
3rooks Costume Company. The Emil Mogel Company, 
Inc., is the agency for the campaign. 
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Weavers Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild activities, marketing suggestions, 
and other happenings in the ever-widening field of handweaving. 





Dedication ceremonies for the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Craft Cen- 
ter’s new building took place Decem- 
ber 5 with David R. Campbell, exec- 
utive director of The American 
Craftsmen’s Council and director of 
the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts as guest speaker. The new 
building, which cost one-third of a 
million dollars, facilities for 
teaching practically every craft and 
for a wide range of community ac- 
tivities. Robert W. Gray is director 
of the Craft Center and Mrs. Roger 
Kinnicutt president of the board of 
trustees. 


offers 





The Craftsman’s Fair at 362 Third 
Avenue, New York, has on display 
and sale a variety of fine handcraft, 
including rugs by Muriel Henriques, 
rugs and wall hangings by Estelle 
Lofgren, place mats and lampshades 
from The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, Penland, North Carolina, and 
unusual decorative hangings using 
grasses, plant stalks and seedpods, 
among other natural materials with 
various yarns by Luella Williams, 
Ithaca, New York. The unique chairs 
with leather lacings instead of up- 
holstery and screens with 
woven leather panels are designed by 
Julienne Miss 
Roberta Cummings, co-owners of the 
new gallery. 


wooden 
serk and made by 


Miss Cummings and 
Miss Berk selected handcraft for sale 
after traveling extensively last sum- 
mer, visiting several craft fairs and 
many craftsmen’s studios. Their gal- 
lery offers excellent display space for 
a variety of handcraft. They plan to 
offer crafts for sale on a highly selec- 
tive basis. Miss Cummins formerly 
was associated with Seventeen maga- 
zine. 





Fundamentals of weaving will be 
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presented at the 3-day weaving work- 
shop August 17-19 preceding the 
York State Craft Fair which will be 
held at Ithaca, New York, August 
20-22, according to an announcement 
from Marjorie Ruth Ross, weaving 
chairman. Instead of a single instruc- 
tor, several specialists will be present, 
including Berta Frey. There will be 
sessions on various methods of warp- 
ing, effect of using different reeds for 
single size yarns, good weaving 
habits, fundamentals of draft writing 
and adjusting drafts, according to ad- 
vance plans. The workshop will be 
limited to 20 so it is suggested that 
registrations be made early. Write 
Mrs. Harold D. Hauf, Brunswick 
Hills, Troy, New York. 





Col. John Fishback, weaving con- 
sultant for Lily Mills and instructor 
at the Penland School of Handicrafts, 
who wove the green baize for use in 
the restoration of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia, is now weaving the 
same material for two table covers 98 
inches square which will be used in 
the restoration of Tryon Palace at 
New Bern, North Carolina. This is 
the the first Colonial 
governor of North Carolina. Colonel 
Fishback also has woven an additional 
120 yards for Independence Hall. An 
article describing his work appeared 
in the Spring 1956 issue of this maga- 
zine. Colonel and Mrs. Fishback and 


residence of 


Mrs. Eleanor Hayes, head of the 
handweaving department of Lily 


Mills, Shelby, North Carolina, were 
in New York for the national con- 
vention of the American Occupational 
Therapy 
They 
handweaving 


October 
interest in 


Association in 
increased 
among 


report 
therapists in 
many different types of institutions. 








@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 
wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed—4500 yds. per Ib. 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All GHool 2/17's, 3/15's 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1 Va's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if pessible. 





Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
from 


be deducted your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





Miss Helen T. Warner has been 
appointed director of the Craft Stu- 
dents League of the YWCA to take 
the place of Miss Madeleine Douet, 
director for many years, who is now 
in charge of the West Side Branch 
of the organization at 840 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. Miss Warner 
came to the YWCA from Goodwill 
Industries where she had been assist- 
ant director of the Lettershop since 
1956. After three years in England 
and France with the American Red 
Cross Hospital Department during 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NOVELTY 


YARNS 


FANCY TWISTS 


in all fibres 


SAMPLES 
& OVERRUNS 


REAL BARGAINS 


direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, inc 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Write today for sample cards 





MINNESOTA LOOM 





Multi-use four-harness 20° loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 WN. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





WEAVING SERVICE 


Imported wools & linens 


SCOTLAND. Botany & Mohair wools 
ENGLAND. Nubby British tweeds. 
IRELAND. LINENS for warp and weft. 
FRANCE. Fast colored linen. 

Cotton, boucles, metallics. 

Leclerc looms & equipment 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 
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Weaving Conference 
for Middle Atlantic States 


The Philadelphia Guild of Hand 
Weavers in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania will conduct a 3-day 
seminar at the Museum, May 14-15- 
16, open to all weavers in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

The Philadelphia Guild has been 
closely associated with the Museum 
for several years and has come to ap- 
preciate and use the many stimulating 
values the Museum has offered to 
members. Museum facilities will be 
available for conference activities. 

A comprehensive program with ex- 
perienced weavers from the Philadel- 
phia area as instructors has been 
planned. Subjects will include: use of 
color and texture in warps; multiple 
harness weaves; rug techniques; 
drafting and draw downs for begin- 
ners; summer-and-winter 
linen weaves ; 


weaves ; 
high fashion and style 
in handwoven materials ; color and de- 
sign ; finishing of materials ; and dem- 
onstrations of various methods of 
warping. 

There will be several Museum tours 
under the leadership of Kenneth Mat- 
thews, assistant curator of education. 


He will be accompanied by a weaver 
who will interpret and demonstrate 
how a gorgeous Chinese vase, for ex- 
ample, may be the inspiration for a 
colorful and eye-catching tweed. 

In addition there will be lectures 
and panel discussions on textiles from 
the Museum, displaying 
weaving, juries and jurying, and 
many interesting exhibits and demon- 
strations. Guild members will present 
a museum-inspired exhibit with en- 
tries from guild members and there 
will be a Clothesline exhibit for con- 
ference members. A traveling exhibi- 
tion will be 


ways of 


assembled from work 
shown. 

At the closing luncheon on Satur- 
day Mrs. Dorothea Hulse of Los An- 
geles, California, will be the speaker, 
following which there will be a style 
show. 

Workshops will be limited and it 
is suggested that application be made 
early, listing only subjects in which 
you are particularly interested. For 
information and registration forms 
write to Mrs. Samuel Raymond, 341 
South 26 Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn 
sylvania. 





Summer Handbag 


in Tubular Weave 


This summer handbag in a tubular 
weave comes from Edith A. Roberts 
whose Far Corner studio is near Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

This is an easy weave for handbags 
because it requires no seaming, no 
frames, clasps or handles. It also is 
readily washable. Miss Roberts is a 
fabric printer as well as a handweaver 
and her work has been widely ex- 
hibited and has won awards. She is a 
member of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen and the Pen and 
Club, New York. 

The directions are as follows: 

Warp: rayon. Weft: rayon same as 
warp, Lily Mills white and gold novel- 
ty cotton. Sett: 2 threads to a dent in 
a 12-dent reed. Width: 10 inches. 
Total number of ends: 240. Thread- 
ing: straight 1, 2, 3, 4. Treadling: 


srush 


ky 
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1, 1-3-4, 3, 1-2-3. 

Weave about 42 inch with rayon. 
With novelty yarn weave until bag 
is desired length ( about 9”). For cas- 
ing change to two shuttles, each with 
rayon yarn, and with same treadling 
weave first with one shuttle and then 
the other for two inches. This makes 
two selvages on each layer of cloth. 
Cut from loom allowing sufficient 
warp for tassel at bottom of bag. 


Draw up first weft thread until bag 
is closed and wind this thread several 
times around warp threads, to secure 
tassel, working up about 2 inch. 
Thread end through needle and draw 
down through tassel and trim. Hem 
the two casings at top of the bag leav- 
ing the selvages free for the draw- 
string. Make drawstring by twisting 
warp and weft threads together. 








New Designs in Swedish Skirts 


Material for 4,500 skirts a year is 
woven by the villagers of Ripsa, 
Sweden, and neighboring communi- 


ties, from designs by Countess Ebba 
von Eckermann whose textiles have 
become widely known in Sweden, in 
Kurope and the United States since 
she established her business, Ripsa 
Originals, about eight years ago. She 
made a second tour of large depart- 
ment stores in the United States last 
fall, opening again at Bloomingdale’s, 
New York. The 1958 skirts departed 
considerably from the more or less 
peasant-type designs shown in 1957. 
The Countess brought her 100-year 
old loom to the United States and her 
demonstrations attracted widespread 
attention. 

Eight years ago unemployment was 

serious problem in Ripsa and the 
village and neighboring areas were 
losing population rapidly. The Coun- 
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tess established her business in re- 
sponse to an urgent request for help in 
providing employment. Now, not only 
do her textiles attract many visitors, 
since her most recent collections al- 
ways are on display, but she also has 
helped to arouse interest in producing 
other products which attract tourists 
who in larger numbers each year are 
becoming acquainted with one of the 
most picturesque villages in the coun- 
try, not too well known formerly al- 
though it is only 60 miles south of 
Stockholm. 

sefore her marriage, weaving was 
only a hobby with the Countess. As 
a child she was taught to weave by 
lier grandmother—and wasn't particu- 
larly interested. Weaving, however, 
was something Swedish girls should 
learn and so she did. She grew up with 
her mother’s fashion business in 
Stockholm which provided her with 








HANDWEAVING 
LOOMS 


Equipment * Yarns 
Warps made 
Agent for Leclerc Looms 


& Golden Rule Products 
CAROLYN LEWIS 


860 West End Avenue 


New York 25 RI 9-4813 








WEAVING 


January, February and March 
are the months for 
starting new projects 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





Loom House 
Ferne Swisher 


MOHAIR LOOP 


Lovely pastel colors 
Sample 10¢ 


1819 S.E, 113th 
Portland, Oregon 








V ertical-striped skirt. 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 
COTTON & NOVELTY 


IN NATURAL & COLORS 
Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL PACKAGE DEAL 
Selling to Dealers 
for over 25 years 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 


MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 








an excellent background for her pre- 
sent venture. In spite of her early in- 
difference to weaving, she now does all 
her designing on the loom. 


Straight skirt from Sweden. 
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Weaving Spanish Eyelet 


By ELSIE H. GUBSER 


Woven lace is not a lace at all. It 
is a fabric ornamented by an arrange- 
ment of threads, either in the warp or 
the weft, to form holes. Real lace is 
a complete cobweb background with 
patterns woven in. This real lace is 
made either with a needle, shuttle, 
hook or bobbins. The word lace is 
derived from the Old French /az 
which comes from the Latin /egneus, 
meaning noose or snare. Before the 
time of real lace, fabrics were decor- 
ated with cut work. The pattern was 
cut out. A needle was then used to 
stay the cut edges. Often a design was 
worked in the opening. Holes were 
also punched with a stiletto and em- 
broidered, to give an open work ap- 
pearance. All this was the forerunner 
of real lace. Since we are interested 
in weaving, we leave real lace 
and discuss woven fabrics with holes. 

Spanish eyelet will be good to start 
with for it is used in many other kinds 


will 


of weaving. It has been called Span- 
ish lace weave, but I like to call it 
Spanish open work or Spanish eye- 
let. According to the late Mrs. Ger- 
trude Howels it was probably brought 
to Spain by the Arabs after they had 
conquered that country. The patterns 
used were elaborate in solid weaving 
with the background in open work. 
It seemed that Mrs. 


Howels intro- 

















Spanish eyelet done with heavy 
colored threads. The tabbies between 
spots are built up many times to make 
the colored thread curve. 
duced this stitch to 
than 25 years ago. 


weavers more 

Time was no object to the weavers 
of long ago, therefore the designs 
were not only elaborate, but the woven 
pieces were large. Tablecloths and bed 
valances as well as large altar cloths 
were woven with designs of animals, 
processions of historical events and 
many Biblical scenes as well as elab- 
orate geometrical designs. 

In the present day we do not have 
that much time, so we confine our- 
selves to small units. We often make 
the design in the eyelet and leave the 


web solid. The designs should first be 


put on graph paper. I suggest the 
use of paper not smaller than 8 
squares to the inch. Also use about 


number 10/2 cotton for your first ex- 


periment. Always have something 
dark under light warp. It is easier to 
see where you want the eyelets. Also 
a dark pick-up stick is best for light 
warp. Start with the first warp thread 
on the right as a down. This makes 
it easier to pull the weft when you 
make the holes. 

Now for details of the stitch. First 


make a row of holes across the web. 
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First row: plain eyelet right to left. 


Second row: Plain eyelet right to 
left. Tabby left to right and eyelet 
again from right to left. 

Third row: Double eyelet, made by 
doing a single from right to left and 
another one from left to right without 
any tabby between. 

Fourth row: Single without tabby 
between but with second row done on 
the alternate spots. 

Fifth row: Doubles without tabby 
and also alternate. 


To weave a towel or dresser scarf, 
weave first enough plain tabby for a 
hem, ending with the shuttle on the 
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right and the first warp thread down. 
Of course if you are really left-hand- 
ed you can reverse this process, but it 
is well to be ambidextrous in weav- 
ing. These directions though are 
written for right-handed people. 

1. Let us have 8 threads (in the 
upper shed) for the right selvage. If 
you have a long black netting needle 
use it as a shuttle. If not then you 
will have to use a thin regular shut- 
tle with a small amount of thread on 
the quill so it will not drag on the 
warp threads. Bring the shuttle up 
between the 8th and 9th upper warps. 

2. Change sheds. Draw the weft 
thread rather tightly in order to make 
a hole and pass the shuttle from the 
hole to the right selvage. 

3. Change sheds. Take the shuttle 
again from the right under the first 
8 threads and then on under 4 more 
upper shed threads for the 
hole. 


second 


4. Change sheds again and take the 
shuttle back from left to right to the 
first hole. This is very important and 
is often forgotten. Now you are ready 
to make the third hole by passing the 
shuttle under these 4 upper threads 
and add 4 more. By pulling the weft 
between holes you make them large 
enough to be seen. 

Continue the web and do 
not forget to finish the last hole on 
the left selvage. Here is where most 
beginners make a mistake. See dia- 
gram: 


acToss 
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LOOM MUSIC 


A bulletin of help and inspiration with clear 
directions that insure success for your weav- 
ing. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 
Co-Editors: 
Mrs. 8. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 





BE SURE TO FINISH 


Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
CHAIN TIE-UP, NO ROPES. 

Rock Seat Bench, adjustabie height Spool rack 


& Tensioner makes easy winding. 
New Rigid Bobbin uttles 
Electric Adjustable Bobbin Winder $12 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 


687 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 
New phone FUiton 2-6253 





CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 


Sample card fifty cents. 





paper and at the bottom of my paper 
I wrote a 4 on each line that divided 
the squares. I found the center of my 
pattern on the paper. Now I could 
count the number of upper warp 
threads from the center of the towel 
to the first hole at the right from the 
selvage, remembering that each line 
is a 4 upper threads. 

4. Now I put in my first row of 
holes according to the design of my 
initials. From now on it is easy, but 
this first row is most important. 

If you wish to be traditional, then 
you will weave the background in 
eyelets and leave the solid web for 
the pattern. If you do this I suggest 
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LEFT 


The best material to use is a tight- 
ly twisted cotton or linen. Wool does 
not show up too well. I like a 3- 
twist. It can be used for both warp 
and weft, or one can use a heavier 
weft. The heavier weft makes the 
slanting stitch show up a little bet- 
ter if one pulls the holes large enough. 

The struggle I had trying to place 
my initials in the center of a towel 
taught me a trick that has been of 
great value to me and I pass it on 
to you. 

1. I found the center of my towel. 

2. I decided that I wanted to use 4 
upper threads between holes. 

3. Now I drew my pattern on graph 





1 a 

RIGHT 

you choose a large solid pattern so 

you will not have to make so many 

holes. You might even make a medal- 

lion with eyelet background and a 
solid pattern. 

Of course it takes a long time to do 
this method of weaving but after all 
if we were embroidering we would 
take more time than it would take us 
to weave. Just because we use a ma- 
chine we feel that must finish 
right away. | know women who have 
spent two years crocheting a table- 
cloth, but they would not have spent 
three months weaving one that would 
be a museum piece. Let’s take more 
time and produce lovely things. 





we 
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Ya rns of Distincti on 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 

ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 


LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 








Art 

As the editors of this picture en- 
cyclopedia declare “Art is as old as 
mankind.” Nature itself is in a con- 
stant state of flux and the Period 
Styles are based on the idea of change. 
The book is an attempt to identify 
and classify the forces which moti- 
vated the great artists to create these 
changes in the fields of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts and 
the crafts. Besides the historical back- 
grounds and discussions of the forms 
and styles of the six great periods 
there are 5,000 brief sketches of artists, 
movements in art and artistic terms. 
When beauty is added to utility the 
craft becomes an art and from the 
Baroque & Rococo periods on the 
crafts, including textiles, become par- 
ticularly characteristic of their times. 
The textile arts flourished especially 
among Islam craftsmen and in the Far 
East. In our machine age, once so 
avidly fought by William Morris and 
his followers with limited success, we 
have now learned to design for the 
machine. As the editors observe, art 
begins when the designer can see the 
pure form within the outward mani- 
festation of his inspiration. The 508 
unusually well reproduced illustra- 
tions including 192 full color plates 
assist in the realization of the hope of 
the editors—that the reader will not 
look at art but into art. 

The Praeger Picture Encyclo- 
pedia of Art. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 36. 8 x 11%, 
584 pages, 416 halftone illustra- 
tions, 192 full color plates. $17.50. 
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Cafeteria tray—nylon and alumi- 
num fabric between Fiberglas. 


Fabrics in 
Reynolds Building 


Thousands of yards of Reymet alu- 
minum yarns accent the fabrics in the 
Reynolds Metals Company’s new gen- 
eral office building in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in keeping with the use of alu- 
minum throughout the building. 

For over-draperies throughout the 
executive suite, 2,700 yards of a silk 
and aluminum fabric were handwoven 
by Thaibok Fabrics Ltd. in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Thirteen different color 
schemes were used, in rich tone-on- 
tone effects. 

Wool and aluminum yarns were 
combined for most of the upholstery, 
handwoven by Rancocas Fabrics, New 
York. All color selections were made 
by the architects, Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill. Aluminum yarn is used 
in some 2,000 yards of upholstery 
fabric. Upholstery for the sofas in 
the president’s lounge and the dining 
lounge and chairs for the executive 
suite conference rooms was_hand- 
woven in North Africa for Maure- 
tania Fabrics, Inc., New York, and 
does not employ metallic yarn. 

White linen casement cloth, with 
aluminum yarn—1,865 yards—is used 


Above. Upholstery fabric by Ran- 
cocas. Below. Linen and aluminum 
casement, power woven. F. Schu- 
macher & Co. 
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for draw draperies on the second and 
third levels of the building. This is a 
power woven fabric from F. Schu- 
macher & Co. Casements for the first 
level are made of 3,235 yards of wool 
and aluminum fabric. 

Metallic yarn also is used in the 
4,000 square feet of handwoven char- 
coal wool carpeting, supplied by Rug- 
crofters, Inc., New York. This was 
handwoven in Puerto Rico to exact 
room dimensions, eliminating seams. 

For the cafeteria trays, a nylon and 
aluminum fabric is sandwiched be- 
tween two layers of molded fiberglas. 

Reymet non - tarnishing aluminum 
varns have been on the market since 
1937. In 1957 the company introduced 
an aluminum yarn in staple form, 
available in widths as narrow as 
1/220 of an inch in 12 colors. In 1957 
also techniques were perfected for pro- 
ducing multicolor aluminum yarns, 
thus adding greatly to design possibili- 
ties. These yarns 


now come in 42 


colors, in addition to the multicolor 
varns. 
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Seventh Conference 


Building the program around the 
theme, Living Color, the hostess 
group for the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference of Northern California Hand- 
weavers, the Carmel Crafts Guild, is 
well along with plans for the meeting, 
May 2 and 3, at the Monterey County 
Fairgrounds in Monterey. Dora C. 
Crabtree, general chairman, has an- 
nounced that Dr. Harry B. Green, 
professor of art education at San 
Francisco State College will talk on 
weaving related to everyday living. 
Rudolph Schaeffer of the Rudolph 
Schaeffer School of Design, San 
Francisco, will speak on color. Miss 
na Marston of the art department 
of California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo, will comment 
on the fashion show. 

Both Dr. Green and Miss Marston 
are weavers and Mr. Schaeffer has 
been closely associated with weaving, 
acting as juror for numerous weaving 
exhibitions in Northern California. 
As in former years, the weaving dis- 
played in the guild exhibitions will be 
juried and ribbon awards made. Mem- 
bers of the jury will comment on the 
outstanding fabrics. About 30 weaving 
groups are expected to participate. In 
addition, non-affiliated weavers and 
guilds from the southern part of the 
state are invited to display weaving. 


St. Mary’s Weavers 
(Continued from page 31) 

finishing the course, teach crafts to 
village women. A craft center at a 
Methodist mission, with the salary of 
the teacher paid for several years by 
the Guilds, recently has become self- 
supporting. 

The influence of Miss Whiting and 
her organization has been widespread. 
About ten years ago Mrs. Sheila 
Charak set up an export business, the 
India Cooperative Union at New Del- 
hi, with the assistance of four Indian 
society women as volunteer workers. 
The Union collects handcraft from all 
over India and is one of the largest 
and most efficient crafts distribution 
centers in India. 

Above. One figure from wall hang- 
ing, “Three Maids,’ woven in duka- 
gang on a summer-and-winter back- 
ground, 

Below. Miniature frontal. Warp, 
20/2 natural cotton, weft white linen. 
Hoven in leno and tabby. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


You get SIX or more HANDWOVEN Samples 
for only 50c plus details! TELL us what interests 
you: 

Sports Jackets @ Men's Ladie’s suits, coats, 
dresses @ Neck Scarves @ Skirts & stoles @ 
Purses @ Aprons @ Evening bogs & stoles @ 
Drapery @ Upholstery @ Curtains @ Rugs @ 
Plece mots @ Baby Biankets @ Pure linens @ 


How-to-weave-Neckties @ How to “finish” woven 
articles. 


Send money order, check or cash to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Wool even warping yarns on 2 oz. tubes. 
For ‘59 colors send 10¢ to: 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





GUILDS e TEACHERS e STUDENTS 
Series of 26 colored 35 mm. slides entitled 
WARPING THE PLAIN BEAM METHOD now 
available. Detailed explanation included. Particu- 
larly valuable to beginning weavers. Photographed 
and edited by Mary Pendleton. $4.50 plus postage. 
Send name, address and first and second choice of 
date wanted to 
The PENDLETON Shop, Handweaving Studio 
Sedona, Arizona 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Third Seminar 


The third New England Weavers’ 
Seminar which will be held at the 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, July 8-10, will be sponsored by 





weaving groups from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, N e w Hampshire, 
Khode Island and Vermont. Mrs. 


Orlo A. Powell, Agawam, Massachu- 
setts, is president of the Seminar and 
Arthur Sprague, Barre, Vermont, 
business manager. 

The program will include lectures 
by well-known weaving teachers, 
demonstrations of unusual weaving 
techniques and a fashion show. The 
program will open with an informal 
banquet in the University ballroom. 

Committee chairmen are: Mrs. 
Mary Houle, Goshen, Massachusetts, 
hospitality; Lillian Hunter, Bethel, 
Vermont, exhibition and judging; 


Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Charlemont, 
Massachusetts, registrations; and 
Mrs. F. W. Baggeroer, Weavers 


Guild of Boston, commercial exhibits. 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 
Supply Sources 
Pictures 
Color 
Yarns 
Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 
Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 








KEEP POSTED 





Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write Today For 
FREE CATALOG 


g L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Oe 


WHY... 


subscribe to 


epowiliine 7 


It is the magazine of recreation ideas 
for leaders, teachers, clubs, churches, 
playgrounds, all ages, individuals, 
groups. 


A special 


program section is full of ideas for a 

variety of recreation activities. Creative, 

social and sports activities are included, 
as well as ideas for arts and crafts. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
i 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 














Planning Fabrics 
(Continued from page 18) 


so that it is shrunk at the neck, but 
not at the outer edge, and a sleeve 
needs to be two inches larger than 
the armhole and shrunk to fit it. Thus, 
it is important that not all shrink be 
removed from the cloth before tailor- 
ing. 

Wool and silk or linen warp with 
wool or mohair weft are also suitable. 
She prefers the wool and silk com- 
bination because it has some of the 
crisp, clean look of linen but tailors 
better and doesn’t wrinkle. 

She recommends that the weaver 
set the loom so that the finished ma- 
terial will be 27 inches wide. This 
width cuts to advantage and is more 
economical for the weaver than twice 
that width. To set the loom at 45 inches 
is a foolish waste of material, she adds. 
The fabric should be two coat lengths 
plus one arm length, which averages 
out about 93 inches, and allowance 
should be made for shrinkage. 


Most women, expecially those of 
middle age and older, look best in the 
softer lines of the dressmaker suit. 
Whether the figure has taken on 
bulges or grown more angular with 
the years, Miss Hazard feels the softer 
lines of the dressmaker suit are more 
flattering. She recommends leaving 
the strictly tailored suit to the youthful 
figure. 

For the less experienced sewer, 
Miss Hazard believes that a woman’s 
coat with dolman or kimono sleeves, 
cut with a center seam at the back of 
the garment, is likely to be more suc- 
cessful. The fitted sleeves present too 
many problems for the inexperienced. 
She also favors this looser style since 


she feels that it mars the beauty ot 
some handwoven fabrics to cut into 
them more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. She cites as an example: “It is 
more pleasing to allow the vertical 
line of a flake yarn to flow uninterrupt- 
ed than to break it with a set-in 
sleeve.” 

This style is popular right now and 
she doesn’t believe it will change 
enough in the next five or six years 
to make the coat look dated. She be- 
lieves that any custom-tailored gar- 
ment should give that much wear and 
one of handwoven material should 
give no less. 

She advocates planning the fabric so 
that it is wide enough to fold back at 
the front. This she prefers to a cut 
facing, believing it is richer and more 
elegant. Also, it eliminates uneven 
sewing and bumps that appear in 
pressing. To arrive at the width, the 
measurement should be made from 
center back, across the body and along 
the arm to the wrist, with elbow bent, 
adding enough for fold-back and 
shrinkage. This could be anywhere 
from 30 to 40 inches, depending on 
the size of the person and usually 
averages about 36 inches. She recom- 
mends making three lengths. Then 
one can change one’s mind and make 
a full back instead of a medium one 
without running short of material. 

She urges the weaver to design 
fabrics one can’t see anywhere else, 
without being so obviously handwoven 
that they shout out the fact. Rather, 
they should be done with subtlety so 
that they cause people to take a second 
look and remark: “What an inter- 
esting fabric. I’ve never seen anything 
like it before.”” They should look well 
from a reasonable distance and have a 
nice hand. 

Time and again, she emphasizes us- 
ing fibers one knows thoroughly and 
not to experiment in a textile for a 
garment that should give many years 
of wear. “Unless you have lots of time, 
money and good humor, do your ex- 
perimenting on other things, but not 
your clothes,” she advises. Nor does 
she favor the use of other novelty ma- 
terials because they are too difficult 
to handle on the sewing machine. Be- 
cause of the loose twist of wool and 
the tight twist of worsted, she warns 
against combining them in one textile, 
as they tend to cause the fabric to 
wrinkle and pull or draw, when com- 
bined. It is possible to mix wools spun 
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in Opposite directions, as long as one 
is not tight and the other loose. 

Novelty weave for trim is recom- 
mended as long as it is used only on 
collars, reveres or cuffs but not for 
patch pockets. Never, she warns, sew 
on two big squares in contrasting ma- 
terial that give the look of unmatching 
patches on a coat. 

When planning a plaid, be sure that 
it is symmetrical so that seams can be 
joined without showing. She points 
out that even in power-loom fabrics 
one needs to watch for this. 

She likes coatings with random 
stripes but suggests that the weaver 
plan such textiles so that there is a 
definite center down the center of the 
fabric, otherwise some of the material 
will be wasted in cutting. 

If the weaver has the patience, she 
suggests weaving a double-faced fabric 
and making a reversible coat that can 
serve a double purpose. She advises 
stitching the edges, immediately, to 
prevent fraying. All seams should be 
lapped and worked together with some 


New Agency 


Handwoven wall hangings are now 
in demand by interior designers and 
decorators, according to Virginia 
Frankel who has opened an agency to 
handle the work of designer-craftsmen 
with a studio at 239 East 53 Street, 
New York 22. She will sell their work 
only through interior designers and 
decorators according to a 3-way plan: 
sale of one of a kind objects; limited 
editions of pieces so that reorders may 
be taken ; and on a custom basis. 

Custom designing she believes is 
the most important field now for pro- 
fessional designer-craftsmen. Work 
on display in her attractive studio— 
metamorphosed by her own hands 
from a basement coal bin—is repre- 
sentative of the work of well-known 
handweavers, textile printers, ce- 
ramists, ceramic sculptors, enamelists, 
wood carvers, metal workers and other 
craftsmen. She finds a revived demand 
for crewel work in decorative textiles 
and more interest in embroidery and 
needlecraft of all kinds. 

She is interested in coordinating the 
work of craftsmen in various fields for 
use in interiors, whether residential or 
commercial. Unusual effects may be 
achieved by combining crafts which 
have been developed in relation to each 
other according to an overall plan, in 
her opinion. 
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of the yarn used in the weaving. All 
edges should be bound with braid. 
With big sleeves and a flared back, 
this would be a stunning coat. 

10. Combination with other fabrics 
r fur. Ifa fur collar or other trim is to 
be used, be sure to weave a fabric that 
goes well with the trim. 

11. Cost, care and upkeep. These 
factors can be very important with 
res Pe in general. It is wise for the 

saver to ask himself: “Can I afford 
practi cleanings ?” 

Miss Hazard has listed these fac- 
tors, more or less, in order of their 
importance. She concedes that, from 
time to time and person to person, 
varying circumstances will cause one 
to change their order and even to devi- 
ate from the general rule. So long as 
he keeps all of them in mind while 
planning his textile, and assuming that 
he is an accomplished craftsman, the 
handweaver should be able to produce 
a textile that is both distinctive and 
specifically suited to any 
garment. 


for Craftsmen 


American craftsmen are producing 
work of superior quality, according to 
Miss Frankel, who has had wide ex- 
perience in the crafts field—a fact 
which too many people do not recog- 
nize. She still finds considerable price 
resistance to the work of designer 
craftsmen. Many people are just be- 
ginning to realize that a piece of fine 
handcraft, the original design of the 
craftsman, should have a value com- 
parable to an original painting. It is not 
yet generally recognized that the work 
of American designer-craftsmen is 
now being added to the permanent 
collections of the country’s most im- 
portant 


type of 





Selections from 
some of these were shown recently at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
in New York. Exhibitions of Ameri- 
can handcraft also are on circuit to 
American museums and are attracting 
increasing public attention. 


museums. 


Miss Frankel at one time was di- 
rector of the Artisans’ Guild of the 
Brooklyn Museum in charge of the 
end use, pricing and sales for products 
developed from varying processes of 
enamel work. She has had training 
both in fine and applied arts. She was 
assistant fashion coordinator for 
Bloomingdales and has designed for 
the leather industry. 





SEE AND TRY 


herald 


ooms 


THE MODERN 
JACK LOOM 
WITH ADVANCED 
FEATURES 


@ These authorized 
their reliabili a 
weaving — will be happy to show you the 
Herald Loom and accessor‘es. 

Clarke, Ruth Route 6 Box tL wos) Tacoma Wash. 

Cunningham, Hilda, Simms, Montana 

Flagg, Mabie, 503 Ist St. No., Virginia, 

Furray Art Studio, — aoe 28th co 


=~ w% 6, Okla. 
Garrisons, The, R.D. 2 4 281 A, Freehold, 


Jersey 
Grant Handweaving sory Co., 3186 West Pico 


. Calif. 
Guelde, Mrs. Lois, 104 Woodland . 
Lanca , Ohio 
George, Punahouw School, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
Healy, Zelpha, 506 Melrose St., Modesto, Calif. 
Henkel Weave Studio, 3208'/2 ue 
las 19, Texas 
Hillside Studio, 1523 Olive, quette 2, Wash 
Hogle, Eulita, 10555 Mill Station Rd., 


Hargrave, 


Sebastopol, Calif. 
Hulse, Dorothea, 5172 N. Robertson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nickerson, Elinor, 181 South Ave., Box 297, 
Alamo, Calif. 


Schmitt's Hobby Shop, 9744 Tripp = 


Tilton, H. B., 3407 Rheem Ave., rephunce 
Richmond, Calf. 
THE LOOM WITH 
THE SCULPTURED LOOK 
Herald Looms 
2080 Edaewood Road. Redwood City, 


Calif. 
""See and try before you buy" 





Japanese Arts 

The author observes that “Familiar- 
ity with Japanese art in the West gen- 
erally begins and ends with color 
prints.” In this book the Japanese 
textiles, ceramics, metal work and 
lacquer are covered as well as painting 
and sculpture. Due to their careful 
preservation it is possible to show 
Japanese art and craft for over 1300 
years. Starting with the 6 c. the nine 
periods and various styles are de- 
scribed and shown in 16 well-repro- 
duced illustrations. Although much 
Japanese art was “completely formed 
in China,” a Japanese personal touch 
has invariably been added. The calli- 
graphy of both countries has had 
strong influence on their respective 
arts and Japanese facility frequently 
led to over decoration. Everything was 
not shibui—restrained. The author is 
curator of Eastern Art at Oxford 
University. 

An Introduction to the Arts of 
Japan by Peter Swann. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York 36. 7 by 10, 
220 pages, 168 halftone illustra- 
tions. $8.50. 
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MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Announces the opening of 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


791 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21 


A studio with sixteen looms available 
to weavers on a rental basis. Included are 
4 to 10 harness looms, a tapestry loom 
and a drawloom. These looms are avail- 
able to weavers during the day and eve- 


ning hours. 


Special study groups and workshops con- 
ducted by well-known weavers will be 
scheduled throughout the Winter and 
Spring. 


Write now for complete information 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ STUDIO 
791 Lexington Avenue New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


SHUTTLE 








The Weaving publication that helps 
you understand your weaving and 
presents problems to develop 
your skill. 


10 ISSUES PER YEAR 
Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 
sample copy—.75 


Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$1.75 
. 


Write for special offer for new subscribers and 
information about correspondence courses. 


Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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Gordons 
(Continued from page 27) 


rinsing. When possible hang it out- 
side on a padded line with clamp pins 
every six inches. A cloudy day with a 
little breeze should be chosen for dry- 
ing. No overlap on the line is allowed 
and the clamp pins should be placed 
at the very edge of the material. 
When the piece has stopped dripping 
and has dried sufficiently to avoid 
water running back through the fab- 
ric, reverse it on the line. 

After the cloth has dried it is sent 
to a tailor for steam pressing. The 
Gordons spray it with moth preven- 
tative before delivery to the customer. 

The linen and linen-silk suitings are 
taken from the loom to the tailor who 
soaks them in hot water at least two 
hours and then steam presses them. 
Table linens are soaked several hours 
in very hot water, with a softener 
used in the final rinsing of the nap- 
kins. 

The Gordons always have studied 
together as well as attending monthly 
workshops in the Bucks County area. 
They have studied for short periods 
at The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, Z-Handicrafts and with Berta 
Frey. Mr. Gordon is the executive 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen and Mrs. Gordon 
is active in the Guild with a special 
interest in its annual fashion clinic. 

The tablecloth was made for a table 
54” x 75”, with an 8” overhang at 
ends and sides. The warp is 40/2 
aqua linen, set 30 to the inch; weft, 
20/1 white linen. It was woven on a 
6-harness loom with treadle control 
in Bronson lace. The design was taken 
from an old Oriental screen in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia. 

After plans were made on paper 
for a 3-panel cloth, the center panel 
was woven, washed and ironed in 
order to be sure that the lace blocks 
came in the right place for an indi- 
vidual setting at each end of the table 
and that the initials in the center 
block were just outside the space 
needed for flower arrangements and 
candelabra. 

The two side pieces were woven 
so that the drop-off would be the same 
as at the ends, with the end lace de- 
signs showing at each corner of the 
table and the lace at the center side 
panels placed for individual settings. 
The cloth provides a perfect setting 
for six persons. 


The panels were fagotted together 
with white 40/2 linen, after basting 
to brown paper so that the stitches 
would be even. The ends were Italian 
hemstitched in white 40/2 linen, with 
threads divided to match the Bron- 
son lace squares. The ends were 
fringed one and one-half inches, giv- 
ing a contrast with the aqua warp. 

Twelve 16-inch napkins’ were 
woven to go with the cloth, each with 
a matching squared panel design. 
They were finished with Italian hem- 
stitching in white over a one-inch 
aqua fringe on the ends. 

This cloth is used with table silver 
in pointed antique design. West Vir- 
ginia ball crystal and the Syracuse 
Sherwood china. The color scheme 
was chosen for the china. The wall- 
paper is a colonial print in soft tones, 
the rug plain gray and the upholstery 
on the chairs has a small aqua flower 
in the design. 


The skirt by Mrs. Gordon featured 
in the fashion show at the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild Fair last summer (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman Fall 1958 page 
16) was woven of 30/2 cotton in- 
stead of 20/2, for both warp and 
weft, with pattern of melon worsted, 
black perle cotton and nylon sup- 
ported silver metallic. 


Folk Art 

This book is for those “who are 
starting to decorate” trays, boxes, 
chairs, coffee pots and chests in the 
American folk art tradition. These 
colorful Pennsylvania German designs 
on furniture and tinware, which 
flourished from 1750 to 1860, were a 
distinct contribution to our folk art. 
Step-by-step instructions are given in 
detail along with drawings and photo- 
graphs, many in color. The selection 
and preparation of the surface to be 
decorated and the later painting of the 
design is explained. The author stress- 
es the importance of using an ap- 
propriate design in proper scale and 
of not assuming you were born with 
good taste, which she suggests you 
develop. Modification of the tradition- 
al motifs is often advisable and the 
decorator is cautioned not to be “too 
easily satisfied with what you do.” 
This is an American folk art “which 
can never be out-of-date.” 

American Folk Art by Ellen 
Sabine. D. Van Nostrand, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 73% by 10%, 132 
pages. $6.95. 
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BIND IT YOURSELF |} 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 


50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 





Patchwork 

The aim of this book is to help 
needleworkers “design and make their 
own patchwork.” The technique, 
which is no doubt of peasant origin, 
was an attempt to make the obvious 
patch decorative. The usual influence 
of the traditional English patterns on 
our own early design is noted and the 
author does not consider either the 
present sewing or the design as good 
as they were 100 years ago. The neces- 
sary tools, equipment and procedure 
are given and the numerous geometric- 
shaped patches with their often quite 
involved combinations are shown. No 
two coverlets are ever exactly alike 
and many identical patterns are found 
in various countries. The directional 
text is illustrated with 215 photo- 
graphs, drawings and diagrams. The 
author is an outstanding English 
authority on the technique, design and 
history of 
England. 

Patchwork by Averil Colby. 
Charles T. Branford, Boston 59, 


Massachusetts. 7, by 10, 201 pages, 
illustrated. $9.75. 


Winter 1958-1959 


Patchwork. Printed in 





CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ® NYLON © COTTON ® 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W-8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Southern California 
(Continued from page 10) 


full freedom of opinion and voted as 
an individual. It is important not to 
have too many classifications and when 
the list has been determined, adhere to 
it. Provision may be made for special 
awards if the judges feel there are out- 
standing entries which do not fit into 
the classifications. Points for judging 
were listed as a matter of convenience 
of the jury and plenty of space was left 
on the sheets for comment. 

Mrs. Hense emphasized that each 
entry should be identified properly 
and an individual or committee should 
be made responsible for seeing to it 
that each entry in competition is 
marked with entry number, classifica- 
tion, description of materials used, 
threading and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Name and address should be 
attached to each entry, but covered 
during judging. If a double slip is 
used to cover the name, be sure that 
the piece is marked inside so that iden- 
tification remains when outside is re- 
moved. 

It is highly desirable that entries be 
submitted in time for judging to be 
completed before the displays are in- 
stalled. Pieces of like classification 
should be grouped together in order 
to save time for the jury, to allow more 
accurate comparison of pieces in like 
groups, and to be sure that nothing 
is overlooked. 

More time must be allowed for 
judging if the jury must work after 
the textiles are hung. A general recom- 
mendation would be for more time for 
the jury than usually is given them, 
especially with such a large collection 
of textiles as in these varied exhibits. 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 





Ant EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Sosnad te Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 téth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











California Workshop 


(Continued from page 12) 


members, February 16-20, at Miss 
Mary E. Snyder’s school, 264 East 
Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, 
with Miss Snyder as instructor. There 
will be both day and evening sessions 
with workshops and lectures. Part- 
time audits will be permitted if looms 
are available. Thirty-eight or more 
looms with all necessary equipment 
will be set up at the school. Emphasis 
will be placed on choice of materials 
and colors for the projects which will 
range from four to twelve harnesses, 
with several double-beam weaves. For 
information regarding registration, 
courses, transportation and accommo- 
dations write Mrs. Marie Simpson, 
1010 East Harvard Street, Glendale, 
California. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS - 


opes or Cords 
sentient se Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED — 


TYPE 
4 to 20 harnesses — 24" to 56” widths 
Jock Type — eonedtied Shed 


@ 3dAL 





also 16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 


PORTABLE OPEN 
a3so1> 718VLUOd 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RA FTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 

1 year $2.50. 
P.O. Box 1237 





Single copies 25¢. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





Ecuador 


(Continued from page 21) 


it into his bedspread with enthusiasm 
and feeling. 

Muenala wears the traditional dress 
of his people—the Otavalos, an inde- 
pendent tribe of northern Ecuador. 
He lets his hair grow long, and wears 
calico trousers, a colorful faja or em- 
broidered belt, a white home-spun 
shirt, woven by his womenfolk, and 
rope sandals. The crowning sartorial 
touch is the poncho. 

Muenala and his fellow-weavers at 
the center some day will return to 
their villages high on the windswept 
Andes and pass on to others the knowl- 
edge they have recaptured. And some 
day, the Ecuadorian Government 
hopes, their handiwork will be a com- 
monplace in the homes of Americans 
who appreciate quality textiles artistic- 
ally designed and beautifully woven. 
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New Weaving Room 
for Teachers College 


Handweaving classes at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, begin- 
ing next semester, will be housed in 
a new weaving room with 30 looms, 
of some nine different types, including 
16 new Leclerc models, rug looms, 
and one 60-inch loom. The new quar- 
ters will allow for increased enroll- 
ment, although the demand for in- 
struction always has exceeded the 
space available, according to Dr. Jack 
Arends, associate professor of art, 
who is in charge of weaving. 

An attractive feature of the weav- 
ing room is one wall of wire mesh, 
which will be used for display. A 
dyeing room equipped with acid-re- 
sisting sinks is now available for 
weaving students. Both yarns and 
fabrics may be dyed there. The yarn 
storage room has built-in shelves 
where yarns will be stored in trans- 
parent plastic boxes. Each student 
will have a separate locker and a tote 
box to carry tools and materials back 
and forth to the loom. 

Handweaving is taught as part of a 
diversified program in the arts at 
Teachers College, with no major and 
no degree in weaving. The three 
courses offer beginning and advanced 
weaving and field work in textiles. 
Studio courses are available if stu- 
dents are interested. 

While the department emphasizes 
creative, experimental weaving, the 
basis for all good weaving is a com- 
plete command of techniques, accord- 
ing to Dr. Arends. In order to de- 
velop unusual effects in color, texture 
and pattern, the handweaver must 
first know how to weave well, with 
a thorough understanding of the 
loom, must be well-grounded in tech- 
niques and must understand what 
yarns can do and how to weave them. 

Handweaving offers almost unlim- 
ited opportunities for creative expres- 
sion, according to Dr. Arends. It is 
now taught in many schools as part 
of a diversified program in crafts, 
valuable for its own sake rather than 
as training for any specific vocation. 
lt the craft is taught properly the 
student may apply it in many ways. 
Weaving has its own specific values 
in creative activity since not all peo- 
ple respond to the same material. 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Weaving, for some reason, has a spe- 
cial appeal to students with many and 
varied interests. 

Weaving is proving increasingly 
valuable in junior high school art 
courses. At that age many students 
lose interest in painting. Their inter- 
est increases when they make some- 
thing they can see and feel, some- 
thing of use which they can take 
home. Junior and senior high school 
students are capable of doing good 
work, including developing their own 
designs, if they are properly taught. 

Dr. Arends believes he has proved 
his own theories in more than 20 
years of teaching handweaving in 
high schools and colleges. He is a 
graduate in art of Teachers College, 
but weaving was not included in his 
program because there were no classes 
when he was an undergraduate. He is 
a self-taught weaver, learning the 
craft because of a keen interest. He 
learned a lot from observing other 
weavers including the late Florence 

House who taught for many years 
at Teachers College. Interest is the 
most important requirement for any- 
one who wants to learn to weave. 

His first weaving classes were in 
the Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
high school. He later taught weaving 
at the Massachusetts School of Art, 
Boston, and the College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. He initiated weav- 
ing classes at the 
School of Art in 1946. 

The success of weaving classes 


Massachusetts 


of any craft classes—depends upon 
the teacher. Successful weaving de- 
partments often have been lost when 
a competent, enthusiastic teacher has 
gone to another school. Ill-trained 
teachers, without enthusiasm for their 
craft, or teachers trying to teach too 
many crafts, are seldom successful. 
Professional training in weaving has 
only recently been available and now 
not in too many schools. Many ex- 
cellent weavers have been forced to 
learn on their own, because of this. 
Competent instruction, however, will 
save a great deal of time and avoid 
many unnecessary errors for the 
craftsman. 
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in 


Clothesline 
Fair 


On the morning of August 30, 
amid the lovely hills of Northwest 
Arkansas, women of the Northwest 
Arkansas Handweaver’s Guild hur- 
ried to the Clothesline Fair which is 
sponsored each year (over Labor 
Day) by the Council of Ozark Artists 
and Craftsmen. Looms were brought 
in by truck and car. Rugs were hung 
on the rail fence that encloses a part 
of Battle Memorial Park located on 
the Prairie Grove Battlefield. Clothes- 
lines were strung between trees and 
from the porch posts of the pictur- 
esque 2-story log Latta House, built in 
1834. Soon a blend of colors could be 
seen through the trees as the displays 
of rugs, place mats, coverlets, wall 
hangings and pillow tops waved in the 
breeze. Colorful purses and lace-like 
bookmarks, all a product of the weav- 
er’s skill, contributed to this colorful 
display. Not only weavers but other 
craftsmen and writers were represent- 
ed at the Clothlines Fair which at- 
tracted more than 8,000 people. 
Among weavers whose work was 
shown were Robert Barnes, a resident 
of the area after 17 years in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on the staff of a 
museum, Mrs. Jim Craig, from a 
family long resident in the state and 
Mrs. Elpha Kindred, who demonstrat- 
ed weaving and sent us the informa- 
tion about the weavers at the Fair. 

The Handweavers’ Guild was 
awarded a blue ribbon for its educa- 
tional display at the Washington 
County Fair in September. The Guild 
also was invited to exhibit at the Pea 
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Purses woven by Mrs. Verda Her- 
rinyton, Rogers, Arkansas, President 
of N. W. Arkansas Handweavers 
Guild. Rugs woven by Mrs. Bertha 
Chrisman, Joplin, Missouri. 





Ridge Community Fair. At Pea 
Ridge, also the site of a_ historic 
battleground, a large building was 
given the Guild for the 2-day display. 
very foot of space was used for the 
display of woven fabrics and different 
types of looms. The Guild’s exhibit at 
the Benton County Fair also attracted 
favorable attention. 


Shuttle Shed 


(Continued from page 23) 


Pricing is a stumbling block for 
many weavers. A handweaver should 
get the cost of his materials, Mr. 
Cate says, as well as overhead ex- 
penses and something for his time. 
Some weavers have a distorted idea 
of the value of their materials and 
others tend to value them much too 
low. They must reach the happy 
medium. 

Any kind of a fiber which can pos- 
sibly be woven sets Mr. Cate to work 
and some unusual materials have been 
developed from these experiments. As 
word of his experimenting spread, 
spinning mill men began to bring new 
yarns to him, often before they were 
put on the market, to see what he 
could “come up with.” He has de- 
veloped various weaves and combina- 
tions suggested by textile engineers 
and produced designs which have 
been reproduced exactly on the power 
loomis. 

With the increasing interest in 
handweaving he has been in demand 
as a speaker before various groups— 





South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Large variety of Weaving Yarns in ex- 
citing colors and textures. Send 50c in 
coin for our latest price list with yarn 
samples, including four instruction 
sheets on new and interesting weaving 
projects. 


Open All Year 


Leclerc looms and accessories in stock. 





IFT prereens + An Design, 
srupents | em aoa 
VWGR | Se ae ve oon 


840 8th Av. 
at 5ist N. ’. Students Gallery & Library. 
Circle 6-3700 Men, Women. Day, Eve. 





women’s clubs, church groups and 
weavers guilds. He also has given a 
great many talks and demonstrations 
of how weaving is done to schools, 
including elementary grades. He finds 
the youngsters especially interested 
in how cloth is made and what it is 
made of and boys are just as much 
interested as the girls. 


Lozano 
(Continued from page 29) 


Lozano was commissioned to design 
and weave the window treatments for 
the private office of Walter Charak, 
president of the Charak Furniture 
Company. His open casements were 
chosen as the most effective back- 
ground treatment for highly styled 
modern furniture designed for Char- 
ak by Donald Deskey and shown in 
interiors by John and Earline Brice. 

He chose variations on a _ hand- 
knotted theme, for the handwoven 
blinds for an exceptionally large win- 
dow area in the display room for 
Robert 
this month a new line of well-designed 
furniture in contemporary style. 
Handwoven screens and room di- 


Sarber, Inc., who presented 


viders also have been woven for this 
showroom. 

Handwoven casement blinds were 
used for the C.B.S. $64,000 Question. 
The chief problem was to select fab- 
rics which would photograph well in 
black and white and still interest the 
audience in the television theater. 
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The Most Luxurious 


Yarns 
OUT OF THIS WORLD! 


For the softest stoles, blankets, etc. 


Imported from Belgium 
Cashmere and Lambs’ Wool 
Shetland 
100%, Angora 
Angora and Wool 
Samples and compiete information 
$1.00 
Will apply to your first order. 





We are still selling the famous 
Briggs & Little Canadian 
Wool Yarns 


Send for samples of these, free. 
Sold by Countryside Handweavers 


Mission, Kansas 


In Lower Michigan, sold by 
Hartland Area Crafts 
Hartland, Mich. 





TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 





REDDIGRAPHS 


A NEW SERIES FOR TO-DAY’S WEAVERS 
Interesting Drafts — Swatches — Directions 
Series 8 — 6 Issues — $6.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School 


Gatlinburg, Tenn. 





OSMA GALLINGER 
Consultant 
BOOKS — LOOMS — DRAFTS 
EXHIBIT FOR GUILD USE 
New catalog and magazine, 10c 
Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 
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Shoptalk 


(Continued from page 45) 


World War II she returned to New 
York and was appointed administra- 
tive assistant in the Conference Serv- 
ice of the Community Councils of 
Greater New York. She became a 
consultant to the Hobby Show for 
Older Persons, sponsored by the 

Community Councils and held annu- 


: ally at the American Museum of 

y Natural History. She also aided in 

kK establishing the Elder Craftsmen’s 

Shop in New York and is on the 
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board. Before the war she was execu- 
tive director for the Child Education 
Foundation. 





Back on the market again is a small 
frame loom with a rigid heddle and 
4” x 4” weaving space. Made of 
brown plastic, the Wonder Weave 
loom will provide a lot of fun for 
youngsters learning to weave or for 
bed patients who can get a start on 
combining threads in this way. Many 
weavers find these small looms excel- 
lent for first experiments with sam- 
ples. They can try out a variety of 
yarns in a short time at small ex- 
pense. The loom is distributed by 
Karbercraft Co., Port Washington, 
New York. For what can be done on 
small frame looms see Weaving on a 
Frame, Handweaver & Craftsman 
Fall 1951. 





Fabrics the Weavers of 
Rabun, Rabun Gap, Georgia, were on 
display in the rotunda of the Smith- 
sonian’s Arts and Industries Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., in November. 
Mrs. Jay Hambidge directs the work 
of these weavers, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Jay Hambidge Art Foun- 
dation. Handspun and_handdyed 
yarns, in the colors Mrs. Hambidge 
has made famous, spinning wheels 


from 


and a loom also were on display. Mrs. 
Hambidge stresses the use of natural 
fibers and dyes in her weaving. Weav- 
ing demonstrations were given daily. 
The fabrics woven in the Georgia 
mountains are sold at the Rabun Shop 
in New York. 





Janet Van Evera of San Francisco 
was a pleasant December visitor. Mrs. 
Van Evera is a member of the Con- 
temporary Handweavers. Last year 
she was awarded the prize for weav- 
ing for a wall hanging in the exhibi- 
tion of San Francisco Women Artists 
held at the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art and a purchase award 
for a double woven room divider at 
the California State Fair. 





Twelve woven wall hangings and 
cight paintings by Miss Mildred 
Fischer, who teaches design at the 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, Col- 
lege of Applied Arts, were on exhibi- 
tion in the Gallery of Mills College of 
Education, New York, in December. 
Miss Fischer’s tapestries, in abstract 
designs, have been widely shown in 


the Middle West and have won vari- 
ous awards. She studied weaving in 
Finland and Sweden and at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art. She formerly 
was head of the art department at 
Lindenwool1 College, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 





Handwoven fabrics made from the 
new Coro-dyed Fiberglas yarns are 
now on display at the Owens-Corning 


Fabric Center, 16 East 58 Street, 
New York. This is the first yarn-dyed 
Fiberglas and the following were 


chosen to introduce fabrics from this 
yarn: Knoll Associates, Boris Kroll, 
Jack Lenor Larsen Design Studio, 
Matias Lozano of Lozano-Fisher, 
Inc., Marie Nichols Fabrics and Isa- 
bel Scott Fabrics Corporation. Colors 
range from pale shades to dark grays 
and browns. Most of the fabrics were 
in open weaves for draperies. 





Girls in the weaving classes at the 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, 
Missouri, have won prizes for the 
last two years for their garments 
made from their handwoven material 
in local Make-It-Yourself-with Wool 
competitions by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Missouri 
Wool Association. Prize 
winners for 1957 were Letha Joyce 
Johnson, first, Patricia Hattenhauer, 
second and Carole Fancher, third. In 
1958 the winners were Janice Chal- 
mers, first, Fern Chapman, second, 
and Norene Stewart, third. The fab- 
rics were unusually well-woven, of 


sponsored 


Growers’ 


good color and a wide choice of 
weaves. They would rate in any com- 
petition for apparel fabrics. Weaving 
classes at the School of the Ozarks 
are taught by Mrs. Charlotte Gist, 
formerly of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Last summer a comprehensive exhibit 
of weaving from the school was shown 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. T. 
R. Watson of South Milwaukee. 
Rugs, burlap door mats, place mats, 
luncheon sets, towels and other ar- 
ticles are woven and sold at the 
school. Students are paid by the hour 
for their work. The school now has a 
90-inch loom on which the girls are 
weaving coverlets, two girls working 
at a time. 

Last summer the girls were at work 
on communion linens to be used in 
the new Williams Memorial Chapel 
which was the gift of Senator George 
Williams of Florida. All the wood 

(Continued on page 62) 
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WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Crafisman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of import- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 
for guild libraries. 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 

The author of this handbook on ec- 
clesiastical embroidery, who is a 
teacher and practicing designer in the 
field, hopes her book may help “to- 
wards the production of creative em- 
broidery for the Church” and give 
designers “the courage to be true to 
the age in which they live.” She thinks 
tradition should be allowed to enrich 
rather than to restrain and demon- 
strates with 139 diagrams and photo- 
graphs of contemporary ecclesiastical 
embroidery from England, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Italy and 
America. These designs are considered 
for fitness for purpose, proportion and 
source of inspiration. Detail cutout 
patterns for the various vestments are 
given for both Roman and Church of 
England usage. The equipment and 
craft procedure for the several tech- 
niques are discussed as are lettering 
and heraldry which are often the domi- 
nant elements of the design. Printed 
in England. 

Ecclesiastical Embroidery by 
Beryl Dean. Charles T. Branford 
Company, Boston 39, Massa- 
chusetts. 7, by 10, 258 pages, 107 
diagrams, 32 halftone plates. $9.75. 


Japanese 

As in most other arts and crafts the 
Japanese textiles derive from the 
Chinese. This handbook illustrates 
and describes the various plain and 
figured silks, warp and weft brocades, 
twills and silk gauzes. Dyeing has been 
done by batik, stencil or tie-dyed and 
later silks and metal thread embroi- 
dery were developed. With the intro- 
duction of Buddhism in the Sixth 
Century we observe great improve- 
ment in the lacquer boxes and furni- 
ture. The Japanese craftsman expert- 
ly use a variety of techniques. These 
however frequently are of foreign 
origin and the Japanese “cleverness of 
fingers” often leads to “little other 
than virtuosity” of surface decoration 
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DESIGNING AND DRAFTING 


FOR HANDWEAVERS 





by Berta Frey 


An invaluable guide to analyzing structures, writing drafts 





Now at your local bookstore 
or write direct 


and recreating the textiles of your choice. 


From Handweaver & Craftsman magazine —“...her book 
contains information that the weavers need. No one is better 
able to provide it for them than Miss Frey.” 


Over 350 Illustrations — sketches, Photographs and diagrams. 


$6.95 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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A tapestry by Arp which uses a 
black angular free shape against a gray 
background with an eye in orange ver- 
milion. Executed at Ateliers Tabard, 
Aubusson, France. Shown at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 


based on natural forms. The illus- 
trated descriptions of the textiles is 
followed by 50 page plates, many in 
color, of brocades, batiks, silk & metal 
embroidery, tie dyeing and examples 
of lacquer. A glossary of Japanese 
terms is given. Printed in Japan with 
English text. 

Textiles & Lacquer. Edited by 
Staff Members of the Tokyo Na- 
tional Museum. Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, Rutland, Vermont. 5 by 
7%, 180 pages, 165 illustrations. 
$2.95. 





Arp 

A well-illustrated catalogue was 
issued for the recent Arp exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. Early 
in his career this ‘‘advocate of the bio- 
morphic shape” had become interested 
in the design of tapestry and rugs. 
His early compositions had been more 
rectilinear. Although the artist has 
worked in various techniques his very 
personal approach in each is quite 
similar and frequently somewhat repe- 
titious. Included in the catalogue are 
over 100 illustrations of his collages, 
wood reliefs, painting and sculpture, 
preceded by some critical comments. 
His rugs reflect the design and color 
combinations of his graphic work— 
cold and warm grays with touches of 
red or blue. 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all , whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 





From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
= directions for weaving. Beautifully 
pr 4 
240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 6c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 3c post. 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

der from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 
Please send for our FREE catalog, listing 
over 180 different weaving books from all 
over the world. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





Arp by James Thrall Soby. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 19.8% by 9", 126 pages, 112 


illustrations including 2 in color, 


$4.50. 


Techniques 

This book should appeal strongly to 
anyone who desires “‘to grasp the full 
importance of the techniques used by 
various artists.” Some 38 different 
techniques which have been perfected 
by centuries of experimentation are 
explained and illustrated by many 
beautifully reproduced color plates. 
The author observes that the differ- 
ence between techniques is basic and 
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that the use of the technique in itself 
does not automatically assure certain 
results. It is the artist who must 
arouse the latent qualities in the tech- 
nique. The elements which make up 
the techniques are the ground, the 
tools and the materials. Among the 
techniques dependent on the ground 
are the cave paintings of the Ice Age, 
fresco, Greek vase painting and stained 
glass. Those which depend on the tools 
include the wood cut, the Japanese 
color print, line engraving & etching 
and lithography. The influence of the 
material is predominant in the execu- 
tion of mosaics, brush & wash draw- 
ings, tempera, oil painting and lac- 
quers. Many of the procedures are ex- 
plained and shown by progressive 
photographs, many in color. The book 
closes with a discussion of the tech- 
niques possibly used by the early cave 
painters. The author is a German 
artist/scientist who has done much 
research in the field. He hopes his 
book “‘may contribute to an ever better 
understanding of great works of art.” 
Printed in England. 

The Complete Book of Artists’ 
Techniques by Kurt Herberts. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 
36. 8 by 8, 351 pages, 80 color plates, 
117 halftones & drawings. $12.50. 


Rugs 

This book contains the “rug- 
wisdom” of two outstanding German 
authorities on the classical period, the 
13 to the 17 c, and is now available in 
an English edition. As “many Near 
Eastern people have always led a no- 
madic life’’ the definite identification 
of either the type of rug or its place of 
origin is frequently rather difficult. 
Although their botanical characteris- 
tics may be somewhat vague, floral 
decoration was always dominant and 
the colors were harmoniously blended. 
An experienced rug weaver could tie 
and cut about 900 knots per hour and 
the present confusion as to knot iden- 
tification is noted. The characteristics 
of the various designs which helped to 
establish the grand manner, are given 
—the expertly executed carpets from 
Turkey, the highly geometric rugs 
from the Caucasus, the lustrous 
Egyptian examples and the floral 
medallion Persian carpets with their 
Arabic calligraphy and stylized ani- 
mals. The authors attribute the decay 
of the industry “not so much a failure 
of technique, but much rather a sort 
of esthetic collapse’’—possibly similar 





to the one we are seemingly going 
through today. The authors hope their 
book *‘will increase our understanding 
of the old pieces.” 

Antique Rugs from the Near 
East by Wilhelm von Bode & Ernst 
Kuhnel. Translated by Charles 
Ellis. Klinkhardt & Biermann, 
Germany. 7 by 10, 184 pages, 122 
black & white illustrations, 4 color 
plates. $7.50. Available at Museum 
Books, New York 17. 


Swedish Weaving 

Boris Veren of California has re- 
cently imported two interesting books 
on Swedish weaving. Both have 
Swedish text but are so completely 
illustrated as to make them readily 
comprehensible. One book is on the 
weaving of tapes, as done on a band 
loom, inkle loom or by cards. Over 
30 close-up photographs show the 
warping and operation of the loom. 
Directions are given for 165 designs 
of tape, most of which are illustrated, 
over 50 in full color. 

The second book contains 141 re- 
strained designs for the advanced 
weaver. Each pattern is illustrated, 15 
in full color, and the draft given. They 
are the work of professional designers 
and are for the most part multiple 
harness weaves. 

Band by Liv. Trotzig. 6% by 
8'4, 147 pages, illustrated in black 
& white and color. $3.75. 

Pellavasta Kudottua (Flax 
Weaving) by Gustafsson & Saarto. 
81, by 11, 72 pages, illustrated in 
black & white and in color. $3.75. 
Both books available at Craft & 
Hobby Book Service, Coast Route, 
Monterey, California. 


Wood Carving 

The author of this handbook admits 
that while other people call his work 
art, he just calls it wood carving. Fol- 
lowing a varied life he took up wood 
carving as a hobby and has concen- 
trated on eagles. As in other artistic 
portrayals of our American baldhead- 
ed eagle the designs are more conven- 
tionalized than representational and 
in this instance they go back to the 
early eagles of Benjamin Rush and 
Samuel McIntire. Starting with the 
several desirable woods, the author 
then considers the necessary tools and 
their sharpening, equipment, drawing 
the design, sawing the profile, rough 
& detail carving, glueing and the fin- 
ishing including gilding. Each step is 
clearly described and illustrated with 
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close-up photographs and diagrams. 
Some typical projects are suggested. 

The Art of Wood Carving by 
John Upton. D. Van Nostrand, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 7% by 10, 
130 pages, 81 illustrations & dia- 
grams. $5.50. 


Regency Period 

Against the colorful historical back- 
ground of the so-called Regency Peri- 
od the editors of the British Connois- 
seur have given us the houses furni- 
ture, textiles, silver and costume of 
this “Age of Elegance.” These arts 
and crafts show a wide variety of 
foreign influences ranging from the 
classic to the picturesque. In furniture 
the Graeco-Roman details created the 
English Empire. Like today, the Re- 
gency Period “was marked by a rest- 
less search for new forms.” Chinese 
and Egyptian motifs were frequently 
tried. The printed textiles were gay 
in both design and color, with the 
woven fabrics more restrained until 
1824 when the Jacquard loom came 
to England. Feminine costume showed 
the romantic Graeco-Roman influence 
as again mirrored in our present 
Empire revival. Printed in England. 

The Connoisseur Period Guides. 
The Regency Period 1810-1830. 
Edited by Ralph Edwards & L. G. 


.Ramsey. Crown Publishers, New 


York 16. 74% by 912, 320 pages, 250 
illustrations including 4 full color 


plates. $6.95. 


Mosaics 

The author states that much of the 
current mosaic work is static and un- 
imaginative and in this book he at- 
tempts to do something about it, at 
least for the beginner. He has de- 
veloped a grid screen method for the 
patterns and suggests 72 varied de- 
signs, many of them adapted from 
well-known paintings. Possible color 
schemes are also given. The cutting, 
shaping and backing of the tesserae 
are described as are the treatments of 
the background. The author has had 
wide experience in the mosaic field. 

Mosaic Patterns by Edwin 
Hendrickson. Hill & Wang, New 
York 11. 8 by 11, 96 pages, 77 illus- 
trations, 4 in full color. $4.95. 


Woodworking Machines 

This handbook gives “the correct 
techniques for the safe use of wood- 
working machines.” The use of the 
circular, band and jig saws, jointer, 
planer, shaper, router, drill press, 
sander and wood-turning lathes are 
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described and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. The modern 
machines that have recently come into 
use, especially the multi-purpose 
equipment are also included. The book 
is useful both as a textbook and as a 
reference book for the home wood- 
worker. 

Operation of Modern Wood- 
working Machines by Herman 
Hjorth & William Holtrop. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 82 by 11, 176 pages, 
473 photographs and line drawings. 
Cloth $5.00, paper $3.75. 


Language 

Following a 7-year gestation the 
critical bulletin Winners & Sinners 
has emerged as a book. Mr. Bernstein, 
the assistant managing editor of The 
New York Times, who had prepared 
these reports on good and bad writing 
for The Times news staff has expanded 
his ideas into “a lively, informal guide 
to better writing.”” His suggestions in- 
clude undesirable words, story telling 
and syntax errors. By well chosen ex- 
amples and a sense of humor the 
author’s points are driven home. The 
handbook should appeal to all who, 
with any sense of responsibility, take 
up the pen. 

Watch Your Language by Theo- 
dore M. Bernstein. Channel Press, 
Great Neck, New York. 5% by 8, 
276 pages. $3.95. 


Technical Progress 

The fifth and final volume of this 
series covers the development of tech- 
nology from 1850 to 1900, during 
which time “daily life was assuming 
a technical color.” Up to 1900 “pro- 
gress was achieved through the ac- 
cumulated experience of craftsmen,” 
plus the designers and the man- 
agement, rather than from sci- 
ence. Later education was estab- 
lished as an _ essential ingredient 
in industry and the greatest in- 
vention of the 19c was the idea of 
invention. In this period of industrial- 
ization and mass production the 
American workman learned to like 
machinery for its own sake. There 
was great advancement in the textile 
industry and the Singer sewing ma- 
chine was patented in 1851. Until 
1880 there was about a dozen useful 
natural dyes, derived from insects, 
berries, plants and woods. At that 
time aniline dyes began to be avail- 
able. For 100 years this progress of 
technology was “a_ revolution in 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


COLORED RAMIE 


16/2 Size—2400 yards per Ib. 
15 Wash fast and Sun fast Colors 
$5.00 per Ib. 


ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Barbara St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 








MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 


48 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Substantial stock of foreign and domestic 
books on handweaving, textiles and textile de- 
sign, arts and crafts, lettering, calligraphy and 
applied art in all branches. 
Send us your name for our mailing [ist 





power.” The articles have been writ- 
ten by experts and have been well il- 
lustrated with over 400 drawings, 
diagrams and halftone plates. Printed 
in England. 

A History of Technology, Vol- 
ume V, 1850-1900. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 38. 74 by 
93/,, 888 pages + 44 halftone plates. 
$26.90. 


Swedish Woolens 

The publishers of Monsterblad 
#11, a portfolio on Swedish wool 
weaving, have now issued an edition 
which includes a 23 page English 
translation. The 8 full color plates 
beautifully illustrate 48 patterns for 
men’s and women’s suitings, 15 scarfs, 
8 shawls and 15 blankets. These are 
accompanied by brief weaving instruc- 
tions and the yarn required. Washing 
and shrinking directions and some 
useful hints for your weaving proce- 
dure are given. 

Monsterblad +11, Wool Weav- 
ing, 8% by 11, 8 color plates, 31 
pages of Swedish text plus 23 pages 
of English text. $3.50. Available at 
Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Monterey, California and Muse- 
um Books, New York 17, 
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HAYSTACK 


DESIGN CENTER WORKSHOP 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WEAVING 
CERAMICS 
ooD 

GRAPHICS 


5 3 


COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 





MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 


13 day, personally escorted, tours 
to exciting arts & crafts centers. 
Price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, most meals, craft 
demonstrations in remote Indian 
villages, tips, etc. Your traveling 
companions are fellow artists-crafts- 
men. An unforgettable vacation at 
very low cost. Also tours for Deco- 
rators & Architects. 


@ June 13 Teenage tour to San 
Miguel, Acapulco, 
Mexico City 

@ July 5 Painting Workshop 


@ July 26 Arts & Crafts tour to 
xaca, Taxco, 
Mexico City 
T. H. HEWITT 
2413 Driscoll St. @ Houston 19, Tex. 


HIGH Rey A . N S$ 
OR HANDWEAVING aes 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 
Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 





Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
oe under the personal Plus 
supervision of our Mr. Grant Pestage 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


When ip New York 
kindly stop in to see M:. Grant. There ts a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered 


J.C. YARN CO. 2222823 


(no connection with any other concern) 











Canadian 
Subscription rates 


Now the same 
as in the United States 


1 year $4.00 
2 years $7.50 
3 years $10.00 
5 years $15.00 
Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


(Continued from page 58) 


panelling, doors and pews in the new 
chapel were made in the school work- 
shops, under the direction of their de- 
signer, James A. Jamison. The bell 
tower and carillon of 96 bells was the 
gift of the late Lewis Wilkins Hyer. 

An article on weaving at the school 
appeared in the Spring 1957 issue of 
this magazine. 





Nylon celebrated its twentieth 
birthday October 27, 1958. The fiber 
was first announced publicly by that 
name by a Du Pont vice-president at 
the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
eighth annual forum on foreign prob- 
lems. Earlier the Daily News-Record, 
a textile trade publication, has scoop- 
ed the other papers with announce- 
ment of Fiber 66, the laboratory name 
for the new product. The New York 
Times had had a story on elastic 
rayon, its name for the new develop- 
iment, which was patented in Septem- 
ber. The name nylon a coined generic 
word, has no meaning so far as the 
fiber is concerned. It was picked sim- 
ply because it was an easily pro- 
nounced and, the firm hoped, an 
easily remembered word. In foreign 
countries nylon has come to be a term 
of general approbation, according to 
Charles H. Rutledge, writing in the 
November Du Pont magazine. South 
Americans shout Nylon instead of 
bravo at athletic contests. In Arab 
countries nylon means “up with the 
times.” In Cairo the people were 
clamoring for new street cars and 
wanted nylon cars. Nylon not only 
has traveled throughout the world in 
the form of textiles and molded plas- 
tic products but the word itself has 
become an American contribution to 
many languages. 





Bittan Valberg, Swedish designer 
weaver now established in the United 
States has designed a group of rya 
and flossa rugs which will be machine- 
produced by Cabin Crafts and sold 
through decorators. Mrs. Valberg’s 
handwoven rugs and tapestries have 
been shown at the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts and at Georg Jen- 
sen, Inc., New York. Mrs. Valberg’s 
rugs, hand or machine woven, are 





named and signed. They also come in 
unusual sizes, depending upon the de- 
sign. Among the new collection are 
“Sky City,” in blues and vivid 
oranges, an impression of New York 
as she flew in from Europe, and “De- 
sign for the Avenues,” one in blues, 
black and white, while “Red Hills’’ is 
an impression of northern Georgia. 





First award in weaving at the an- 
nual Christmas Exhibition and Sale, 
sponsored by the craft section of the 
Pen and Brush Club, New York, 
went to Mrs. Murray Blatt, Suffern, 
New York, a guest exhibitor. She re- 
ceived a 3-vear subscription to Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman for wool yard- 
age, black with fine stripes in two- 
thread groups of red, blue and white 
with fine gray, separated by two light 
gray hairline stripes. Mrs. Blatt re- 
cently has returned to her native New 
York from Bakersfield, California, 
where she belonged to a weavers’ 
guild. Honorable mention was given 
to Elina Matson of Norfolk, Virginia, 
for a group of handsome stoles. 
Sirkka Ahlskog showed two colorful 
woven wool tapestries which received 
honorable mention for wall hangings. 
(see Handweaver & Craftsman Fall 
1958). She also exhibited stoles. First 
award for rugs went to Lillian Oak- 
man of Brooklyn, New York, for 
handsome flossa rugs in black and 
natural wools. She received a $10 
yarn certificate from Contessa Yarns, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut. Each year the 
craft section of Pen and Brush club, 
the oldest professional women’s or- 
ganization in New York, invites sev- 
eral outstanding craftswomen to ex- 
hibit with members, who work in a 
wide variety of crafts. 





The Philadelphia Guild of Hand 
Weavers realized $1,300, not in- 
cluding taxes, at its Holiday Shop 
which was open at Robert Harnden’s 
studio in Bryn Mawr November 2-8. 
This included orders which weavers 
received. 





Mrs. Ella S. Bolster of Arlington, 
Virginia, visited many weavers last 
September and October while she was 
in Europe with her husband who was 
the director of a United States trade 
Fair in Munich. At the London 
School of Weaving Miss Wilkinson, 
the director, showed her the Spittel- 
field method of warping and a 350- 
year-old warping mill (five yards 
around) which once belonged to the 
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YOU CAN FIGURE OUT THE 


SETT OF WARP 
IN 10 SECONDS 


with our 


WARP 
INDICATOR 


For those craftsmen, who prefer to make 

their own Indicators, we have also: do- 

it-yourself kits which can be pasted on 

cardboard and assembled in ten minutes. 

The price of one kit with instruction is 

85c or ten kits with one cooy of instruc- 
tions for $5.50. 


Mounted Warp Indicator 


$1.75; two or more—$1.50 ea. 


Send your orders to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 





famous silk weavers of Spittalfield 
These silks often were set 300 threads 
to the inch and some may be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Miss Wilson was a pupil of Luther 
Hooper and has been a weaver for 40 
years. Mrs. Bolster regretted she had 
no time for lessons. The school sub- 
scribes to Handweaver & Craftsman 
and reports teachers and students en- 
joy it. 

From Stuttgart she made a side 
trip to the charming villages of 
Weiblingen, home of the Traub looms, 
ind Sindelfingen where Herr Goerlich 
showed her through the famous old 
School of Weaving of which he is di- 
rector and introduced her to the staff. 
In spite of her halting, ungrammatical 
German she said they managed to 
communicate and she wished she 
could enroll. A great deal of interest- 
ing work was being done in “unspun” 
wool. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Vera von Rohr, a weaver friend who 
came to Stuttgart to meet her. The 
Textile section of the Deutches Muse- 
um in Munich should not be missed 
by traveling weavers. It has been re- 
markably well restored in the last few 
years and has a wonderful collection 
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of old looms and spinning wheels. 
Some of the most artistic weaving 
she saw was done at the Academie of 
Fine Arts in Munich where Mrs. 
Preislinger is head of the textile de- 
sign department. 

Mrs. Bolster has a busy lecture 
schedule for March: Indiana Weav- 
ers’ Guild, March 8; Hobby Weavers 
of the Ohio Valley, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, March 14; Weavers’ Guild of 
Greater Cincinnati, March 18; and 
Kent Weavers Guild, Akron, Ohio, 
March 21. 





A comprehensive selection from the 
20th anniversary exhibition of the 
Ceramic National, this year the 
Ceramic International, will be shown 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, January 23-March 8, the 
first stop on a year-long tour for this 
famous show which was initiated by 
the Syracuse, New York, Museum of 
Fine Arts in 1932. Many of the coun- 
try’s best-known ceramists won their 
first attention at this show and it has 
inspired the organization of many re- 
gional exhibitions, which include 
other crafts as well as ceramics. The 
20th anniversary exhibition was di- 
rected by Miss Anna W. Olmsted, 
now director emeritus of the Syracuse 
Museum, who originated the idea for 
the exhibition and to whose enthusi- 
asm and energetic promotion of fine 
handcraft not only ceramists and 
enamelist but all other craftsmen as 
well owe a great debt. This exhibition, 
for the first time, is an invited show 
for Americans and Canadians chosen 
on the basis of performance in past 
shows and for distinguished ceramists 
from ten foreign countries—Belgium, 
Denmark, England, Finland, France, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 
West Germany. The exhibition is 
sponsored, as in the past, by the Syra- 
cuse Museum, the Syracuse China 
Corporation and the Ferro Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Union Dime Savings Bank's 
textile exhibition, proving that New 
York is the Textile Town, included 
more than 230 fabrics—everything 
from handsome cotton laundry bags 
in leno to jacquard-woven silk with 
designs in gold Metlon for evening 
gowns. It was the manufacturers of 
synthetic materials who showed the 
few handwoven materials in the show. 
Some of Dow Chemical Company’s 








Large collection of mill-end yarns, as well as 
standard weaving and knitting yarns. 


Send $1.00 for Swatch Cards 


. 
Notural & Artificial Fibers for Hand Spinning. 
Send 25¢ for sample collection. 
a 


@ SWATCH CARD +152—All-wool Homespun 
type in 8 colors. Makes beautiful Afghans, 
Is, Cor Robes, Steamer Rugs & Blankets. 


2 ply, 1100 yds. Ib. $2.00 Ib. 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 
Less floor space 
Quickly assembled @ Easy to Warp 
Several Sizes for weaving 
rugs 2’ x 36” to 9’ x 12’ 
Detailed instructions 
HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING 
48 pages $2.00 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC, 
312 East 95th Street New York 28 





THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL SESSIONS 


fenland 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


SPRING SESSION: March 16, 1959 to June 20, 
1959 

SUMMER SESSIONS: June 22 to July 11 

July 13 to August 1 

August 3-22 
Long and short courses in Hand Weaving, 
Pottery, Metaicrafts, and a variety of Related 
Crafts. 


PENLAND School of Hondicrofts 
Penlend, North Carolina 








home furnishing fabrics were design- 
ed and woven by Marianne Strengell 
and Boris Kroll. Miss Strengell’s fab- 
ric, called Jaipur, employed cerise and 
dull gold yarns, with metallics, with 
an_ effect of Indian colors. Mr. Kroll’s 
textured upholstery in a deep blue 
with matching metallic was outstand- 
ing in the show. Jack Lenor Larsen 
designed a handwoven fabric, woven 
on a painted warp in natural yarns 
and turquoise metallic. Metlon Cor- 
poration exhibited a group of hand- 
woven home furnishings fabrics de- 
signed by Matias Lozano and woven 
in Lozana-Fischer Studios and an up- 
holstery fabric designed by Larsen 
woven of 40 fibers and Metlon in 
paprika reds in a warp pattern weave 
which was not, however, handwoven. 
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Interest in Handlooms 


Textile manufacturers are much 
more interested in fabrics woven on 
handlooms than they were ten years 
ago, even if they have no interest in 
producing the designs, according to 
Frances Van Hall, well-known tex- 
tile designers of New York who 
spoke at one of the weaving seminars 
at the Women’s International Exposi- 
tion. For weavers who design for the 
industry, it is a good idea every so 
often to forget ail about the limita- 
tions of the power looms and the kind 
of yarns used by the manufacturers 
and go ahead with some wildly im- 
possible ideas. Its a good idea to 





HANDWEAVER Full time work. Experienced on 
Woolens, Women’s and Men’s wear. Crest- 
wood Woolen Co., 48 W. 78th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion free from the specialists: Tiranti 
Bookshop, 72 Charlotte St. London W1, 
UK. 











ON SALE LINEN YARNS sialiatiidinanale 3 Ibs. 
assorted hues of warm or cool colors pack- 
ed in plastic bags $3.00 bag postage paid. 





MARIA MUNDAL weaving teacher, consultant 
Shuttle weaving and tapestry warping done. 
129 Broadway, Huntington Station, Hunt- 
ington, New York. 





LECLERC LOOMS, warping equipment, shuttles, 
Golden Rule yarns. LGK Do-All Electric 
Bobbin Winder for quills, spools, and tubes 
with speed control, $23.50. Send for free, 
complete catalogue. Yarn samples $1.00. 
Martha Hollabaugh, 1320 Kelchner Road, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 





MARY MEIGS ATWATER RECIPE BOOK — Order 
now. Few copies on hand, $8.00. Wheel- 
wright Lithographing Co., 975 So. West 
Temple, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 





A “HAPPY NEW YEAR” to all. Make it come 
true—Write for FREE brochure on Looms, 
Equipment and Yarns. The Garrisons, RD 
2 Box 281 A, wnemene, New Jersey. 


SPECIAL on lita. and warn for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


POSITION AVAILABLE We eaving laaie male 
or female. Highly creative summer youth 
project. New England. Write Box 900, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, New York. 


NEW YORK ii: a Textile firm nate 
clerical and sales assistance. Write Box 
925, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, New York. 


TISSANOVA Looms from Paris. Easily oper- 
ated table or lap looms sold with warp 
already mounted. Charles F. Lamalle, 1123 
Broadway, New York 1. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, and cir- 
culation required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) of Handweaver and Craftsman published 
quarterly, January, April, July, October at P. O. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1958. 1. The 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and busi s are: Publisher, 
Handweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y.; editor, Mary Alice Smith; 
managing editor, Mary Alice Smith; business man- 
ager, Mary Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1, N. Y¥. 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be 
given). Handweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Stockholder owning 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock is: Mary 
Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other securi- 
ty holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amounts of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. Sworn to 
and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 
1958. (Seal) 

Merris Shenker, Notary Public, State of New York. 
No. 41-896140. (Term expires March 30, 1960.) 








PICTURE CREDITS 

Pages 6, 8, Albert R. Kelch, Long Beach, 
Calif. 7, 9, 14-17, 30-31, 33-35, 44, 46, 51, A. 
Burton Carnes, New York. 13. Harold 
Wolfe, Topeka, Kans. 22-23, Mazanec Stu- 
dio, Fitchburg, Mass. 27, Helen Hull, Hope, 
N. J., 45, Marvin Richmont, Worcester, 
38% 59, Museum of Modern Art, New 
ork. 








If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 


vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 





SPINNING WHEELS — Weaving supplies. Buy direct 
from manufacturers and save on Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Lease and warp sticks, 
Warping frames. Write for price list. 
Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 


stretch the imagination and shoot the 
works, with results which sometimes 
prove to be more practicable than 
could have been expected. She has 
had some interesting experiences with 
her own improvisations. Manufac- 
turers are on the alert for unusual 
fabrics and new ideas come from free 
experiment. 





The Portland, Oregon, Guild of 
Handweavers held its annual silver 
tea and sale on November 16, offering 
a wide variety of handwoven articles. 
All proceeds from the tea were given 
to the Portland Center for Retarded 
Children. 





NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS now at 1032 
North Broadway, Stockton, California. 
For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E. 
Gilmore. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booklet free. Carlcraft Co., 
Hart St., Boonville, New York. 


HANDBAGS Your material professionally styl- 
ed and mounted. $2.50 up. New styles avail- 
able. Send stamped envelope. Many repeat 
customers. THE MASSIES, CRAFTS- 
MEN, 1155 West Stephenson, Freeport, 
Illinois. After October Ist. 811 N.E. 80th, 
Miami 38, Florida. 

SPINDLES—MEDIUM WEIGHT. Price $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


WEAVE ruGS —Make Big Profits. No experi- 
ence necessary ! FREE Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom, give make, weaving width 
please. OR RUG COMPANY Dept. 0860, 
Lima, Ohio. 


NATURAL white, brown and black raw wool 
for weavers spinning own wool at $1.00 
per pound postpaid. White and colored mo- 
hair at $1.25 pound postpaid. Minimum two 


pounds. Los Artesanos de Lana. Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 


WANTED experienced weaver for work on 
own loom. 50 inch finished material. Isabel 
Scott Fabrics, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, PLaza 3-7418. 





WOOL YARN on cones $1.50 per lb. also hand 
spun rug yarn $1.75 per Ib. Send 10c for 
samples. MAYATEX, 9961 Debbie, EI 
Paso, Texas. 

CRAFT CONSULTANT—Required for Saskatche- 
wan Arts Board Weaving Specialist and 
Allied Crafts. Further particulars from 
Executive-Secretary, Saskatchewan Arts 
3oard, 1150 Rose Street, Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada. 


For SALE 2 Leclerc looms, 45 inch jack, 
$125.00. 27 inch counter balanced, $80.00 
Box 950, Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman—Git#t Subscriptions 


First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
in the United States & possessions ond Canada. Foreign & Pan-American rates, $1 «o year extra. 


SAVE (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
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IMPROVE WEAVING QUALITY 


WITH GRANT’S EFFICIENT ACCESSORIES 
— 








5 YEAR SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 





























OUR STAR PERFORMER 


GRANT'S “All Purpose” ELECTRIC WINDER 
Will wind ‘em all. Wonderful how it winds bobbins, quills, 





spools, tubes or cones up to 3° in diameter and 10” in 
length. It easily adjusts for different lengths and has a 
rheostat speed control. This precision built accessory has a hand . 
rubbed hardwood base mounted on rubber domes. NEW 90 DAY SPECIAL! 


1/15 h.p. motor $23.50 Prepaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 


1/10 h.p. heavy duty motor $32.50 if remittance accompanies or- 


der. 


| LOOMS AND QUALITY YARNS FOR HANDWEAVING 
ACCESSORIES umtuuen on the 5 yarn SPECIAL YARN PACKS 
pte penne jee wim “ 
pepe mage a pean @ 10/2 and 20/2 DIXIE DURENE MER- 1959 “GIFT PACK” 
@ WARPING FRAMES e@ IFTS @ CERIZED COTTON 


a variety of “deluxe novelty” yarns. 
“SWIVEL TYPE’’ SPOOL RACKS @ TEN- 








e CHENILLE in 3, 6, 8, 12 cut 5 Ibs. $6.75 10 Ibs. $12.75 
SION BOXES @ SECTIONAL STRIPS @ 
ELECTRIC & HAND WINDERS @ YARD- " i is aa & 2/20 WOOL WARP to ° 
rT ” = ” 4a ” 
AGE COUNTERS @ “ADD-A-WARP” CLIP © BERNAT’S FABRI ond AFGHAN in 1959 SCOTCH PACK 
SPOOLS @ REEDS @ HEDDLES @ SHUT- full color range 


an interesting assortment of quality 
TLES @ BOBBINS @ SPOOLS @ HAND e NOVELTY COTTONS in a variety of yerns. 
WEAVING BOOKS, ETC types and sizes 5 Ibs. $3.95 10 Ibs. $6.95 








IF YOU'RE NOT ALREADY ON OUR MAILING LIST 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1959 CATALOG OF HAND WEAVING EQUIPMENT 


% REQUEST OUR NEW FREE 
YARN PRICE LISTS 


% ALL ORDERS FILLED 
AND SHIPPED PROMPTLY 





) WEAVING 


i 


SUPPLY CO. 


3186 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 










“Most complete service for handweavers in the U.S.A." 





scepeeneeeeet 


Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors ment in any quantity. FREE price list. 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, 
satished weavers who have made Lily headquarters 
for all their weaving needs. 


A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship 


Now ts the time to send tn your yearly subscription 
for Lily's design and instruction bulletin, PRACT I- 
CAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS issued fou 
times yearly for only $1.00 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








